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PHOEBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘ THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &c, &. 
pee cin B 
CHAPTER III. ADELAIDE CROSS. 
Youne ladies at seminaries are addicted 
to friendships of the warmest and most 
extravagant kind, and the cynics of the 


their companions exhibit this spectacle of 
affection. Nothing was more notorious in 
the daily life of the school than the faithful 
| friendship and regard of Phobe Dawson 
for Adelaide Cross. 

The latter was a little taller than Phoebe, 
; With a steady eye, a correctly-outlined face, 
and an intelligent expression. She was not 


}} one of the conventional cold girls; she 


could be agreeable and interested when she 
chose, and would have been thought pretty 
{ had she been less personal. At times she 
could be obliging, but there was a hearti- 
} bess wanting in her. 

{ Observing persons noted a 
smile” that passed over her lips. 


“ yellow | 





| other girls. 


| pulses, did her duty, and was considered | 
high-principled, and even religious. 
one of the girls she once reported a story 


tion-room, and in a hard, stoical way had 





} made public confession of the wrong she 
4 had done. The Misses Cooke had “the 
highest opinion of her.” She was their 
model girl, up to a certain period of her 
life. At that period her father, the Rev. 
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. Mr. Cross, canon of a cathedral, and whose 


an aristocratic tree, died suddenly, leaving 


| name was faintly inscribed on the bark of 
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j, which proved to be untrue, and it was | 
recollected how she had entered the recrea- 


school are careful to note when any of | 
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a son and daughter in a state almost of 
destitution. This was 
the select establishment, for Miss Cooke 
shrank from anything like “want of 
means ;” 


of the nobility were entertained. Still, 


she was a just woman, and did not want | 
compassion; so, after many councils, it | 


was arranged that Miss Cross’s education 
should be completed at the establishment, 
and that she should be “finished” with 
the rest, in view of becoming an assistant 
or aide-de-camp to Miss Emma Cooke. 
This the principal, in her stately way, 
called “placing her on the foundation.” 


|Yet, strange to say, the pupil was not 


affected by such liberality. She became 
independent in her manner, and carried 
her head high. She assumed a haughty 
tone to Miss Cooke; she was jealous as 
to the style in which she was treated. The 
principal saw in her eyes quite a new ex- 
pression, which somehow had the effect of 
making her not a little uncomfortable. 


She | Once, when this kind of bearing was 
sometimes tried to be popular with the | duly rebuked, and a reminder had been 
She was subject to no im-| 


given of her position, and of the obliga- 
tions she was under, she promptly turned 


Of | on her patroness. 


“Is it your intention, Miss Cooke, that 
I should be a slave in this house, that I 
am to forfeit all self-respect, because of 
the bed and crust you allow me ?” 

Bed and crust! This was 
language. 

“It was understood at the time,’’she went 


strange 


on, “that the matter was on a footing of | 
You would not wish me to be |} 
humiliated in your house, to be seen going 


business. 


about bearing your badge and collar ?’ 
“What language is this?” 
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unpleasant for }}: 


and the shifts of poverty were |; 
out of harmony with a place where scions | 
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amazed principal. * Nothing was meant 
but what was kind. Youware ungrateful.” 

*T should be if I were to live this life 
any longer. I wish to be respectful and 

rateful. I am obliged to you for your 

indness, and I want to show myself 
sensible of it. If I do not express myself 
in the proper way, allowance should be 
made, as I have had much to harass me. 
You have often told me I have an unfor- 
tunate manner.” 

Miss Cooke did not know what to 
reply. She said, rather wildly, “Everything 
has been done for you. You seem to me 
not to be sensible of your position.” 

“Then you wish me to leave ?”’ asked the 
other, calmly. “Do you? Ionly wanta 
word. I shall find some way of supporting 
myself. A clergyman’s daughter will not 
want friends “ 

Miss Cooke did not seek another inter- 
view of this character ; and the young lady, 
having thus vindicated her position, con- 
tinued in the new course she had begun. 
No further attempts at casting her for the 
part of drudge or dependent were made. 

So painful a position, however, secured 
for her among the girls one ally at least, 
who championed her “ through thick and 
thin,” in the most chivalrous way conceiv- 
able. This was Phebe, who admired her 
genius, her self-restraint, and the spirit she 
had shown under oppression. The vehe- 
ment little agitator became a perfect in- 
cendiary in her cause, harangued clusters 
of girls on the wrongs of “poor Ada 
Cross,” and during this particular crisis, 
eagerly proposed insurrectionary demon- 
strations, to prove to the authorities the 
real feeling of the school. She it was 
who suggested that every girl should 
wear a mourning ribbon on Miss Cooke’s 
festival-day, offering to defray the whole 
charges; bat she secured very few ad- 
hesions to the scheme. The main body 
of the young ladies were too genteel, too 
phlegmatic, to enter cordially into such vio- 
lent measures, having mostly come of good 
Conservative families. Neither was Phoebe 
of the stuff suited to be leader of an insur- 
rectionary movement. Her share in the 
intended demonstration reached the ears of 
the authorities, and for the hundredth time 
the last resort of ‘sending for her mother ” 
was seriously threatened. 

Her friend accepted this partisanship in 
the way she accepted most things, namely, 
asamatterofcourse. She thanked Phoebe 





with formality, and made some exertion to 
have the air of being grateful. 


But she 





felt she had no real feeling, and often 
lamented within herself that Nature had 
not endowed her with those spontaneous 
emotions, which are so useful as springs of 
action, and so effectually engage the sym- 
pathies of others. 

When the news of the canon’s death 
arrived, she could display no_ grief. 
Miss Cooke girded herself up for the 
painful task of breaking the sad intelli- 
gence to her, but Miss Cross received the 
news with a calmness that amazed the 
good lady. The pupil disdained any effort 
atan emotion, which would have been only 
hypocrisy ; she accepted being set down as 
unfeeling, as the fair retributionand punish- 
ment for not possessing such emotions. 


CHAPTER IY. PH@BE’S DISCOVERY. 


Ir was noticed, too, that Adelaide Cross 
possessed worldly wisdom beyond the capa- 
city of her companions, and that by a 
number of small devices she contrived to 
gain certain petty advantages, that reached 
even beyond the walls of the school. Thus, 
when she was selected for “ walking-days,” 
that is, to attend a newly-arrived pupil who 
was allowed two days’ grace before being 
submitted to the discipline of the place, it 
was noticed that Adelaide Cross had con- 
trived an acquaintance with the parents or 
guardians, even during the few hours that 
they remained with their offspring. They 
somehow took away with them the im- 
pression of “ having met a most intelligent 
girl” at Dido House, when leaving their 
little Amelia ; so self-possessed, so - full 
of sound sense ; they were really quite sur- 
prised. Miss Cooke told them she was 
the daughter of the late Canon Cross, a man 
who would have risen high in the Church. 
So they were glad to find that she would 
be their Amelia’s chosen playmate. If 
there was anything at all congenial in 
Amelia, Adelaide would make exertions to 
cement an alliance, and it once or twice 
happened that the Amelia brought home 
her friend with her to pass the vacation, 
say at Dingley Castle, or, better still, at 
Longlands or Shortlands, a description of 
seat which Adelaide found represented a 
more important class of county family than 
any other. 

It will be thought that all this belongs 
to a vulgar order of artifice, to the trans- 
parent shifts of some revived Rebecca 
Sharp; but this would be a mistake. 
Adelaide believed that she was guided 
by principle, though she felt that she 
was deficient in feeling and emotion, the 
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possession of which, by saving the trouble 
of deliberation or purpose, makes the 
general acts of life much easier of execu- 
tion. Her position excited a certain interest 
in those about her; and every one felt that a 
girl who was forced to accept the drudgery 
of a teaching life, or else starve, was truly a 
victim of destiny that deserved pity. She 
was “chained to the oar,” to use a favourite 
phrase of her own. Even Dean Drink- 
water, who superintended the religious 
department, or deportment, of the school, 
made affable inquiries after her, and often 
“sent for her to the parlour,” a species of 
honour which always caused a flutter in the 
young ladies’ hearts, and was associated 
with events of importance. 

Adelaide Cross accepted this general 
sympathy, but formed a fixed determina- 
tion that during the short reprieve some- 
thing should “turn up” that would “save 
her from the galleys.” This was the one pur- 
pose of her life, and to this all her energies 
were directed. Time, however, was fast 
slipping by; there was as yet no break in 
the sky—and no prospect of such a break. 

The “ Exhibition Day” was now at hand, 
when company came, and “the parents 
and guardians” were admitted to their 
children’s performance, and to see the 
presentation of the great Dacier medal, 
given annually for “ general merit,” much 
as the Monthyon prize for virtue is con- 
ferred. Languid preparations were going 
on for this great ceremonial, the performers 
in which seemed, as a rule, to be selected 
more for their showy connections than for 
their gifts. Miss Cross—whose relations 
to the Academy were concealed for the 
occasion—was, however, to be shown as 
the model pupil—a fine example of the 
finishing power of the establishment. She 
might be called on to recite, sing, play, 
suffer examination in French, German, and 
other departments, and this without any 
expectation of credit to herself. Phoebe 
always laughed at the Dacier medal; but 
she was to exhibit such ornamental smat- 
tering as her strength was equal to. 

While these matters, however, were in 
train, a little adventure occurred which 
suddenly imported a dramatic reality of 
life into the finishing-school. 


Intimate as Phoebe was with her friend, 


this relation seemed to consist of admira- 
tion on one side, and tolerance on the 
other. Phoebe felt that only a portion of 
Miss Cross’s being was revealed to her. 
She was only privileged to know so much 
as the other graciously allowed, and Phcsbe 





often felt that, within, there was another 
Adelaide, who, under conditions different 
from the tame life of a school, would hardly 
be recognised by her. Nay, even inside the 
dull and uniform life of the place, Phoebe 
somehow knew that Adelaide had a life of 
her own, apart, in which she found mate- 
rials of a more important kind, and where 
she was engaged in unseen work of a 
greater dignity. This mystery was felt by 
the other girls also. Phoebe often won- 
dered what it was that thus engaged the 
thoughts of her friend, and what were 
those majestic purposes, which had almost 
the air of missions, which seemed to be 
engrossing her. She would have welcomed 
any confidence, and was only restrained by 
a sense of awe from attempting to pierce 
this mystery, which, indeed, to one of her 
vivacious nature, was highly provocative. 
But Adelaide was one on whom no one 
dared think of spying. . 
One night the young ladies were assem- 
bled in their recreation-room, Phoebe acting 
as ringleader, and, as usual, showing an 
extraordinary versatility in devising or in- 
spiring original games of romps. Her 
ringing, melodious laugh was heard from 
the centre of a group, as she unfolded some 
scheme more daring or grotesque than 
usual. A stick, or branch of a tree, was 
wanting for some illegal purpose, either to 
serve as a flagstaff, or as a bar to jump 
over, or, perhaps, as a leaping-pole. 
“Fun,” of some kind, was to be associated 
with its acquirement; and where fun was 
expected Phoebe was certain, according to 
the Irish phrase, “to be to the fore.” 
They were at a stand-still for this most 
necessary implement. Some one said that 
there was a mop in Adelaide’s room, and pro- 
posed to fetch it; but Phoebe was opposed. 
“No, boys ’’—she always thus addressed 
her jovial mates—‘“ no, boys; we can’t dis- 
turb her at her studies. Ada don’t like it. 
No; I tell you what. Who'll volunteer for 
the garden? Now’s your time, my lads!” 
As usual, it was Phoebe who undertook 
the perilous expedition. But the police 
regulations were strict ; after seven o'clock 
the doors were locked. Indeed, if there 
was a point which the Misses Cooke con- 
sidered involved religion and morality, it 
was this—that any young lady who ven- 
tured into the open air after dark became 
compromised for life. This was one of 
the strictest principles known to the estab- 
lishment, and might be said to be taught 
with the catechism. In defiance, however, 
of law and morality, Phebe forthwith 
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set ont. She was assisted through the 
school-room window, which was raised 
noiselessly, and, wrapping herself in a 
black cloak, so as not to be seen from the 
window, hurriedly tripped down the walk 
to execute her purpose. 

The walk was straight, and led to a 
little iron side-gate in the wall. Phcebe 
left the gravel walk, and made her way 
along the beds, to the grievous damage of 
the flowers, of which Miss Cooke made 
formal complaint next day to the chairman 
of the board of magistrates, demanding 
justice on the tramps who periodically 
robbed her garden. All was silent. Our 
Phoebe began her operations in the most 
deliberate style, casting about judiciously 
to select such a stake as might be best 
adapted for her felonious purpose. She had 
found what she wanted, when, suddenly, 
to her intense fright, she caught the sound 
of voices, and, shrinking behind a bush, 
peeped out to see whence the danger came. 
It was at the gate, where were two misty 
figures. There Phoebe saw a figure in 
white—beyond dispute one of Miss Cooke’s 
young ladies—conversing through the gate 
with a young gentleman—tall—of actual 
corporal shape and substance! The amaz- 
ing peril and excitement of such a situation 
made her heart beat, not with apprehension, 
but with curiosity and delight. Who could 
it be? There was that sly and much:sus- 
pected Letitia; but this was too tall for 
Letitia. There was the handsome and 
romantic Amelia, whose effects had once 
been visited under search-warrant signed 
by Miss Cooke, being suspected of 
having “Paul and Virginia” concealed ; 
she was saved by the generous presence 
of mind and devotion of Phcebe, to whom 
the work had been “ passed”’ in an inspired 
plunge of agitation. But the back of the 
white figure did not look like Amelia. 
The voice—now she heard it clearly, and 
recognised it. Incredible !—it was that of 
the sober, unromantic, almost stoical Ade- 
laide Cross! at that moment believed by 
the whole household to be engaged “ grind- 
ing” herself up in the various branches, 
indifferent to recreation and relaxation, 
and only eager to secure the Dacier medal! 


WRITING TO CONCEAL ONE’S 
THOUGHTS. 

Nor from everybody, of course; but 
from all save one chosen correspondent, 
or perhaps two or three let into a special 
secret. The Times has lately drawn atten- 
tion to this subject_in connection with an 





ingenious invention by Mr. A. L. Flamm 
(we hope the name is not ironical). In 
case the new invention should come into 
use, we may as well explain the relation 
which it bears to former systems of secret 
writing, cipher writing, or cryptography— 
three names for the same thing. 

Diplomatists have for many ages been 
in the habit of corresponding in cipher, 
when their communications are of a 
nature intended only for the sovereign or 
ministers of their own country. There is 
a key or clue to render the cipher in- 
telligible ; each government keeps its own 
cipher, with its own key to unlock it; and 
—truth to tell—is not averse to getting 
hold of the key of any cipher used by a 
foreign government, if it can-be done. 
Messengers, couriers, spies, scouts, in war 
time, sometimes carry secrets into or out 
of the enemy’s country, at peril of death 
if captured. The writing is sometimes on 
small bits of thin paper, enclosed in a 
quill, and concealed by the carrier in some 
inscrutable way. It was by means of this 
kind that Havelock, Outram, Inglis, and 
Clyde kept up a scant and uncertain com- 
munication, during the eventful scenes at 
Lucknow, eighteen years ago. The most 
humorous and effectual mode of sending 
a cryptogram, perhaps, was that attributed 
to a Greek, in the old days; he shaved 
the head of a slave, wrote on the bald 
pate with indelible ink, allowed the hair 
to grow again, and sent off the slave; the 
correspondent or addressee shaved the 
head again, and there read the message 
on the pate! The slave carried the cryp- 
togram, not in his brain, but outside it. 

Writing with invisible or sympathetic 
ink is an amusing expedient, but scarcely 
secret enough for important communica- 
tions. . Many chemical liquids may be 
used as inks, to produce writing which is 
invisible until warmed before the fire, or 
until steeped in some other liquid. Two 
persons may exercise their ingenuity in 
this way. Each writes out an extract from 
a book, no matter what, in ordinary ink; 
then, with.invisible ink, makes dots under 
such letters, and dashes under such words 
as suffice to make up the message. The 
addressee, on receiving the written extract, 
knows how to read between the lines, by 
making the invisible ink visible. 

More frequently, however, the crypto- 
gram is prepared by taking some liberty 
or other with the ordinary language in 
which you write—a liberty known only to 





you and your correspondent. For instance, 
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you may write out your message, leaving 
spaces between the words at intervals, and 
then put nonsensical words in those spaces, 
so as to make the entire sentence meaning- 
less; your correspondent will know how 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. Or 
you may comprise your message in the 
left-hand half of the several lines, and fill 
up the right-hand half with words which 
give a totally different meaning to them; 
this process requires, however, a good deal 
of tact. Or you may use all the proper 
words, but arrange them in a non-syn- 
tactical order, so as to destroy their 
collective meaning; you agree beforehand 
with your correspondent as to the precise 
mode of disarrangement, and he will use 
this clue in interpreting the gibberish you 
send him. Suppose your message to be 
“Do not communicate the fact to him 
until I have supplied you with additional 
details from head-quarters ;” by a trans- 
position of words according to a certain 
rule, this may become, “The until you 
details do fact I with communicate not to 
have from head him supplied additional 
quarters ;’ how much a stranger could get 
out of this, the stranger must say. Or you 
may agree with your correspondent that 
the message shall form a sort of square, 
the words exactly under one another in 
vertical columns; that some lines shall be 
read forwards, some backwards; some 
columns downwards, others upwards ; 
some diagonally to the right, others to the 
left ; some lines or columns skipped over, 
and brought into requisition afterwards. 
You may indulge in such dodges in great 
variety, always taking care that you and 
your correspondent agree on your mode of 
operation. Or you may melt many words 
into one, in the belief that outsiders would 
hardly detect your meaning when you say 
for instance, ‘“ Ishallnotbeattheofficeto- 
morrow ;” and may make it all the more 
obscure by reversing the order of the letters, 
“W orromoteciffoehttaebtonllahsi,” a word 
that looks as if it would well suit a Zulu 
Caffre. Or you may offer a mare’s nest to 
an inquisitive intruder, by placing the 
letters in their proper order, and then 
separating them at random into different 
words, perhaps with a capital letter here 
and there, as thus, “Is hallno TB eattheof 
Ficet omo RR ow,” a somewhat mysterious 
affair. Or you may use the proper words, 
separated in the proper manner, but with 
the letters of each word (treated singly) 
reversed ; in this way our supposed sen- 
tence would, become, “I llahs ton eb ta 





eht eciffo worromot.” Or you may place 
the letters in each word in the array called 
by children higgledy-piggledy; as thus, 
“T lalsh nto eb ta teh focefi romotrow.” 
It is really curious to observe how utterly 
the appearance of a sentence may change 
under these different modes of treatment. 
Anyone can see that this tossing about 
and overturning of letters and syllables 
may be varied in an almost infinite number 
of ways. It is found, however, that the 
secret may soon be wormed out by a little 
attention; and that more complexity is 
needed if the cryptogram is to be intelli- 
gible to the sender and the receiver only. 
A method of substitution is more available 
—substitution of one letter for another, 
or of a numeral for a letter. The varia- 
tions are almost endless. Let our words 
(anything will do) be “Lord Dandreary 
and Brother Sam,” and let us use, step 
by step, the next following letters in alpha- 
betical order instead of the proper ones, as 
b for a, ¢ for b, d for c, and so on; then 
the words become “ Mpse Evoesfbsz boe 
Cspuifs Tbn,” which would certainly be a 
“‘widdle” tothe noble lord himself. Take 
the letters néxt preceding, instead of those 
next following, the proper ones, and the 
words present a totally different appear- 
ance, “Knge Ctmeqdzqx zmc Aqusgdq 
Rzl.” Quite as unintelligible as before. 
The reader will not need to be told that 
the letter selected may be two, three, or 
more removed from the proper one in each 
case, and may either alphabetically pre- 
cede it or follow it. Many of the queer- 
looking advertisements in the “agony 
column” of The Times and other daily 
papers are constructed in this way. A 
damsel and her swain not unfrequently do 
a little billing and cooing by this crypto- 
grammic agency, but it is well for the 
lovers to bear in mind that, once the key 
or clue found out, the message is no longer 
@ secret; and it can without much diffi- 
culty be found out if the substituted letter 
is not many: removes from the proper one. 
For this reason additional difficulties 
ought to be thrown in, such as some of 
those already noticed. All the letters of 
the sentence may be run together as one 
word; they may be separated into other 
words or apparent words at random; they 
may be reversed in position, each word 
separately, or the whole of them collec- 
tively; or capitals may be interspersed 
among the small letters, for the additional 
bewilderment of the uninitiated. And 
there is another wholly distinct course of 
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complication sometimes adopted, of having 
one system of substitution for the first 
word, another for the second, another for 
the third, and so on. A decipherer, not 
up to the secret, if he succeeded in the 
first word, might be brought to a stand- 
still at the second, by finding that the key 
he had used would not unlock the second 
door. If we had space, and the reader had 
patience, we might show how many other 
stumbling-blocks may be introduced in this 
machinery of substitution; but he can work 
out this truth for himself. 

According to Cocker, 2 and 3 make 5; 
but in cryptography they may have a 
great number of equivalents. For instance, 
1 may stand for a, 2 for b, 3 for c, and so 
on up to 0 for j; and these numerals may 
be used instead of these letters through- 
out a sentence, all being packed together 
as one word. Thus, for “Captain Webb, 
the Channel swimmer,” we might say, 
“31 ptl9nw522th5381nn5lswImm5r,” with 
which the swimmer would perhaps be more 
puzzled than with his swim. Or, the whole 
may be in numerals, using doublets after 
the ten single numerals have been appro- 
priated. Or we may form a magic square 
of twenty-five cells, one for each letter 
—such as many schoolboys are familiar 
with in another fashion—with the five 
numerals running along the top and also 
down one side; each letter could then be 
represented by the two numerals at the 
top and side of the cell in which it stands. 
The outer world may further be thrown 
off the scent by giving to the numerals 
values known only to you and your cor- 
respondent; instead of the first ten letters 
being represented by the ten numerals ‘in 
their proper order, the latter might assume 
the form, say, 5806371429—5 standing for 
a, 8 for b, and so on. 

The cryptographic armoury is by no 
means exhausted by the use of letters and 
numerals; dots may be brought in as 
additional weapons. Thus, a may be used 
for >, but «. for c; b for c, but b. for d, 
&c. Some ciphers or cryptogsam keys have 
been adopted in which dots have various 
kinds of significance given to them, accord- 
ing as they are placed over or under, on 
the right or the left of letters or numerals. 

We have now arrived at a point where 
we may fittingly introduce Mr. Flamm, 
or allow The Times to introduce him. 
All the systems of cryptography above 
described may be managed without any 
mechanical apparatus. The two cor- 


respondents agree upon a particular key 





or cipher, known only to themselves; 
each writes down his message in accord- 
ance with this key, and each employs the 
key to interpret what has been written 
by the other. They want nothing but 
sheets of paper to write upon; the key, 
or clue, is a mental one, which can 
easily be remembered. Such systems, or 
many of them, are sufficient for all ordi- 
nary purposes; but the secret despatches 
written by diplomatists require more elabo- 
ration. All the principal governments are 
believed to employ experts in their foreign 
offices, men competent to cipher and 
decipher. Many—perhaps not that of 
England—are suspected of tampering 
with the post, to obtain surreptitiously a 
knowledge of the correspondence between 
the ambassadors and governments of other 
countries; and if a despatch is thus met 
with, written in an unknown cipher, it is 
the business of the experts to endeavour 
to discover the key to this cipher. Rather 
dirty work, certainly; but there is a good 
deal of dirty work in diplomacy, as our 
ambassadors have frequently had occasion 
to mention. The experts are professional 
men, who take a pride in their profession ; 
each endeavours to discover the keys of 
all the others, and to keep his own secret 
from them. Cipherers and decipherers pre- 
sent some analogy to the makers of armour- 
plates and the makers of Woolwich Infants, 
endeavouring to produce plates that will 
resist any guns, and guns that will smash 
any plates. 

The “dictionary” system is employed 
with much success, if carefully managed. 
Here the apparatus consists of two copies 
of the same edition of the same dictionary, 
one for each correspondent. The sender 
of a message proceeds word by word, not 
letter by letter. If he begins with “ The,” 
and finds that this word is explained in 
line 17 of page 347 of the dictionary, he 
writes down 347:17; if his next word is 
“book,” and he finds this word explained 
at line 26 of page 63, he writes down 
63°26; and so on—everything being written 
in figures. or numerals. The addressee, on 
receiving this message, opens his dictionary 
at page 347, and finds that the 17th line 
relates to “The,” which he at once infers 
is the first word of the message; and so 
on to theend. If the dictionary is not 
one in common use, it would be very 
difficult for an uninitiated person to guess 
or to find out which had been employed; 
and until he does find out this, the crypto- 





gram will remain a sealed book. 
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The late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 
devised a useful card—which, after his 
decease, was published at a low price—for 
carrying on correspondence in a way 
which we should have thought would 
baffle any outsiders whatever. The card 
is full of alphabets, arranged in various 
ways; one letter is substituted for another, 
in writing the message ; the kind of substi- 
tution perpetually varies; anda key-word, 
known only to the two correspondents, 
shows in what fashion this variation 
takes place. The key-word and the card 
are used together, both by sender and 
receiver. 

Mr. Flamm employs tablets instead of a 
card. We have spoken above of “ baffling 
any outsiders whatever ;” but if the out- 
sider is a diplomatic expert, scarcely any- 
thing baffles him. Mr. Flamm, during the 
Crimean War, acted with the British army 
as interpreter to the corps of Royal En- 
gineers ; and some years afterwards he 
was secretary to the Turkish president of 
the European Commission on the naviga- 
tion of the Danube. His experience in 
those capacities taught him that foreign 
experts can ferret out almost any cipher 
hitherto devised. He set about construct- 
ing a system so inscrutable that the 
chances would be millions or billions to 
one against a right guess being made by 
an outsider. He has devoted years to the 
subject, and completed his invention only 
a few months ago. The German, Swiss, and 
Servian governments already employ it, and 
so do the police authorities at Vienna. 

The Times’ description is too long and 
too elaborate to be given here; but the 
principle of action may be made intelligible 
in briefer form. 

A square tablet is divided by vertical 
and horizontal lines into cells or squares ; 
and around the edge is a raised rim, 
marked with figures which denote the 
several columns and lines of squares; a 
metal plate exactly fits on the tablet, and 
is similarly divided into squares. Some 
of these squares in the plate are punched 
with round holes, in each of which one 
letter could be written by pen or pencil ; 
the punching is quite at random, so far as 
concerns the selection of the particular 
squares punched. The plate is numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, at the four corners. In writing 
a secret message with the aid of this 
apparatus, a sheet of paper is laid upon 
the tablet, and the plate upon the paper, 
with No. 1 at the left-hand upper corner. 
The message is written, letter by letter, 





through the punched holes, until every 
hole contains one. Then, without dis- 
turbing the paper, the plate is turned a 
quarter round, until No. 2 is at the left- 
hand upper corner; the punched holes 
thereby present other spaces, in each of 
which a letter is to be written. And so 
with No. 3 and No. 4 at the left-hand 
upper corner. The result of this is, that 
all the words of the message are written 
down by degrees; but the letters of one 
word are mixed up with those of others 
in a way quite unintelligible; in fact, the 
whole message comes out as one long 
word, the letters of which form horizontal 
lines and vertical columns, but present no 
syllabic, grammatic, or syntactic relation 
whatever. The paper is sent to the 
addressee, who is provided with an exactly 
similar apparatus. He places his perforated 
plate upon it, with No. 1 at the left-hand 
upper corner, and reads so much as is 
visible through the holes; then shifts it 
to the other three positions in succession, 
and reads the rest of the message. 

Modifications for special purposes are 
easily made in the apparatus. One is suit- 
able for transmitting a cipher-message by 
wire or cable, a curious combination of 
cryptogram and telegram. Others will 
add further secretiveness to that which 
already is secret to an amazing degree. 
The plates are (we infer) cheap, and easily 
punched. A new one can be substituted 
at any time, by agreement between the 
correspondents ; and if the punched holes 
follow a different arrangement, the cipher 
becomes at once a new one, towards the 
elucidation of which the former plates 
afford no clue whatever. A square sheet 
of cardboard, called a graphic table, guides 
the punching; and Mr. Flamm states that 
he can, by its aid, punch a small plate in 
four thousand seven hundred trillions of 
different ways—rather a neat number, as 
schoolboys and old boys will alike admit! 
He plans the larger forms of apparatus 
for diplomatic purposes ; while a smaller 
and simpler size, though secret enough, 
in all conscience, is intended for the use 
of bankers, merchants, public companies, 
shippers, and traders of various kinds, to 
send, either by letter or by telegram, mes- 
sages which can only be understood by 
the senders and the addressees. A dozen 
firms may employ apparatus exactly alike, 
except in the one critical point of the 
mode of punching the holes; which is, in 
each case, known. only to those whom it 
may concern. 
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Since the above was written, public 
attention has been drawn to the fact that, 
nearly forty years ago, Mr. William Henry 
Rochfort described an ‘‘Arcanograph,” 
resembling very closely Mr. Flamm’s 
“ Cryptograph.” It had perforated plates, 
to be placed on a tablet ruled into small 
squares; a piece of similarly ruled paper 
was placed between them, and the writer 
wrote his message on the paper through 
the perforations, one letter to each. By 
turning each plate over and round about, 
the writer covered the paper with a maze 
of letters, having no meaning to anyone 
but himself and his correspondent. Like 
all such inventors, Mr. Rochfort claimed 
for his system that it would “ defy dis- 
covery or detection.” 

Writing to conceal one’s thoughts. Well, 
cryptography means this—to conceal from 
all save a selected number of persons. 





SNOWDROPS. 

I nad fair hopes the summer long, 

And every day I walked among 
The brightest flowers that grew ; 

I wore them on a happy brow, 

And o’er an idle heart that now 
Has work enough to do. 

Came autumn, all my hopes were fled, 

And ail my many flowers were dead ; 
Came winter with its snow. 

The flowers were buried out of sight, 

The garden beds were bare and white, 
Bleak, bitter winds did blow. 

And all that dreary winter time, 

My hopes lay buried in the rime 
And snow of bitter grief ; 

I wept the end of happy hours, 

I wept because love’s scented flowers 
Had withered, bloom and leaf. 

But ere the March wind called aloud, 

While yet the earth wore snowy shroud, 
I found a fairy ring ; 

A little circle, green and white, 

Of snowdrops, welcome to the sight 
As messengers of spring. 

And I was ’ware that in my heart, 

An olden pleasure claimed its part, 
That sorrow could not slay.; 

My life-long love of lovely flowers, 

And half the care of winter hours 
That morning passed away. 

The summer flowers were buried low, 

By winter winds in early snow, 
But spring doth all restore ; 

So hopes like those I counted lost, 

Because they withered in the frost, 
May come to me once more. 

Not my lost blooms, but other flowers 

As beautiful, shall clothe the bowers, 
And garnish wood and lea. 

Not my lost hopes, but others sweet 

As those of old, and more complete, 
May come in time to me. 

Not my lost dream. I am awake, 

And watching eyes fear no mistake, 
But worthy aim and deed. 

Not my lost love, for it is dead, 

Shall I again wear roses red * 
That make my bosom bleed ? 


I think not so—I think my heart 

Will choose a meeker, safer part, 
And with contented mien, 

Pass passion-flower and roses by, 

And pluck beneath life’s clearing sky 
Its snowdrops, white and green. 





KEANE MALCOMBE’S PUPIL. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

Autumn in Scotland is a beautiful season 
—the cranberry and the scarlet rohan make 
the woods fair, while the dying ferns glow 
with every shade of golden brown, almost 
rivalling the colours of a Canadian “ fall.” 
I love to deck the drawing-room at White- 
gates with these pretty fronds and shining 
red berries, but this year fern fronds grow 
golden, rohans red, and yet they are un- 
gathered by my hand. 

Whitegates is silent and dreary, for its 
mistress lies on a sick bed, and hushed 
voices are heard; while footfalls steal 
softly up and down the low broad stairs. 
Nannie and I look gravely in each other’s 
faces, and wonder when this trouble will be 
lifted off our hearts. 

Ah! what a great deal I would now give 
to be scolded for making “snippetings ” 
on the carpet —to hear Auntie wage 
war against the faintest suspicion of 
dust! What would not poor Nannie 
give to have the mistress “ worriting ” 
in the kitchen again! What would 
not any of us give, my friends, to have 
back again the trifles that most tried and 
annoyed us, if they were caused by one 
dear to us, and that beloved one has 
drifted from us, and will never try our 
patience any more ? 

Oh for the hasty word, the cross look, 
that tried us so sorely at the time, for with 
them we have lost the close hand-clasp, 
the loving, penitent smile that strove to 
make up for both! 

Aunt Janet had been methodically well 
all her life, and she is now methodically 
ill. The blind in her room has to be 
lowered to the exact division of the narrow 
window-pane; the medicine-phial placed 
precisely in the centre of the little table by 
her bed-side ; and she lies,:patiently suffer- 
ing pain and weakness, neatly clothed in a 
blue-and-white knitted shaw], and smooth- 
ing with her feeble hands every chance 
crease in the snow-white quilt of her bed. 
Day by day, in uncomplaining feebleness, 
she passes away further from us, distressed 
if her medicine is a few moments delayed, 
and drawing my head down to whisper the 
word “dust” in my ear, and point with 
her thin worn hand to some neglected spot 
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where a sun-ray makes the gathered dust 
visible ; but joined to all these old charac- 
teristics is a new strange tenderness to nte. 
One evening, when I am sitting by her 
side, and have laid the big Bible down 
upon the bed, because the light has grown 
too dim for me to read, she puts her hand 
up to my face, and softly pats my cheek, 
saying to me: 

“T have loved you more than you think 
for, dearie!” The sweet Scotch word 
sounds very tenderly in my ears, and I 
feel tears starting to my eyes, as she goes 
on speaking in the voice that has grown 
so feeble, and used to be so clear and 
strong. “We Frasers are not a people 
that say much, child; but I’ve loved you 
well, for all that I may have seexaed hard 
now and again. God shield my lammie 
from harm !” 

Things had not come to this pass with- 
out a struggle. Long had the brave lady 
striven to fight against growing weakness 
and wearing pain; till at last, one morn- 
ing, Aunt Janet declared she had better 
“lie by a bit;” and Nannie came to my 
room with an expression of countenance 
which in any other household would have 
meant that the kitchen chimney was on 
fire at the least ; for indeed it was a strange 
thing for “the mistress ” to give in like that! 
So dear kind Auntie is “lying bya bit”’ still. 

Once I had hoped that rest would re- 
store some of her lost strength, and I was 
angry with the village doctor that he did 
not seem to agree with my opinion. I 
even tried to tell Aunt Janet how I longed 
to see her about again, and how the empty 
chair, and the knitting-pins lying idle on 
the little table by the window, made me feel 
so very sad and lonesome; but she shook 
her head. 

“*T never held with people fiddie-faddling 
over things, child; and if you’re to lay by, 
why lay by all at once, and don’t be up 
one day and down another, upsetting the 
house with not knowing your own mind.” 

I think to myself with a chill foreboding, 
“Ts Aunt Janet laid by for always ? is she 
going to leave me? is God going to take 
her from me?” And as 1 think these 
thoughts, a rush of bitter self-reproach 
comes over my heart, for I know I have 
not valued her enough. 

The morning after that one in which I 
have vainly tried to persuade her to leave 
her room, I come upon Nannie, sitting by 
the kitchen-table, with her apron over her 
head, and when she hears my step and un- 
covers her face, it is all blurred with tears. 





“Why, Nannie,” I say, “dear old Nannie, 
what has happened to you?” 

“I’ve bin peeling onions, Miss Mabel; 
and when once yon vegetables sets me 
going, I get thinking of all kinds; and 
the house seems lonesome wi’ no one to 
worrit me, or find a fault wi’ the place not 
bein’ so tidy as it might.” Here Nannie 
makes for the door leading out into the 
little wash-house, and when she has got this 
door partly open, she says, not looking at 
me the while: ‘It seems too as if Master 
Donald dor't come so often now to brighten 
the old house wi’ his bonnie smile ; and the 
deil puts bad thoughts in a crooked old 
head like mine, Miss Mabel—Lord forgie 
me!” With this the door closes smartly, 
and Nannie is gone. 

Hitherto I have hardly dared to ask my 
own heart what other source of sadness, 
beyond and underlying all my anxiety 
about Aunt Janet, is with me day by day 
and hour by hour; butevenas Nannie’s faith- 
ful voice had been the first to put into words 
the vague, delicious sweetness that had 
stolen into my life, so now it was left for 
her to set before me, in tangible form, the 
bitter truth that I had lacked courage to 
define. Shrinking and quivering under 
Nannie’s words, I do not, dare not, stop 
to set my trouble yet more plainly before 
me, and to look it in the face. To-day he 
has promised to come—Donald, my Donald 
—and I shall feel the clasp of his dear 
arms, and his loving kiss upon my lips! 

Slowly the long hours pass, andat length 
it draws near the hour that he will come. 
Summer has lost a day, and left it behind 
her, it seems to me, so warm, and still, and 
sunny is this bright afternoon. Insects 
chirp and buzz in the grass, under the 
pleasant delusion that summer is begin- 
ning again; birds sing in every tree, as I 
watch for my.darling; listen for the quick 
step up the lane, and the click of the white 
gate. But my fingers grow weary of 
working, and the shadow of the great dark 
fir lengthens out. Twice I have been to 
Auntie’s room; twice the weak voice—oh 
how weak it grows!—has asked: “Is 
the laddie nae come?” Twice I have 
answered, with determined hopefulness, 
“Not yet,” as though his coming were 
but the question of a few moments’ delay. 
But there is no footstep, and the gate-latch 
makes no sound. 

I am becoming a living, and very striking 
example, of the truth of the Psalmist’s 
assertion as to the effect of “ hope deferred,” 
and feel cold and miserable. 1 call Nannie 
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to light the fire, and wrap myself up in a 
big soft Shetland shawl, that Donald had 
christened the “ grey cloud.” 

“Tt’s cold you are, my lammie,” says my 
dear old nurse, falling into the child-name 
unawares; and her keen grey eyes look 
anxiously into my face, as she folds the 
grey shawl closer around me, and coaxes 
the fire into a cheery blaze. I am glad, 
though, when Nannie goes, for I have an 
uncomfortable feeling that she knows me 
for a vain watcher. 

When it is quite dusk, he comes. 

I hear his step; the well-known knock, 
which Nannie answers so promptly, that I 
feel convinced she has been keeping a 
private watch of her own, from the little 
narrow window by the hall-door; then the 
quick run up the low broad stairs. But I 
sit quite still. Some strange presentiment 
of evil is over me; I shrink from some 
nameless pain that is coming. 

“Are you very angry, Mab?” And 
the dear hand I love is laid upon my 
shoulder, the dear bright face bends down 
to look into mine. ‘ Are you ill, Mabel ? 
What is it?” he continues, as I do not 
speak. “You are shivering, in spite of 
the ‘grey cloud.’” 

I feel like some tired and weary child, 
and, as he stands behind me, I rest my 
head against him, and say: 

“No, Donald, not ill; only—-—” Then 
something rises in my throat, and chokes 
me, and I stop. 

“Only cross?”’ he suggests, not moving 
from me, but without the least caress. 

“No; only tired, very tired,” with a 
weary emphasis on the “ very.” 

He turns away from me, and stirs the 
fire into a blaze. 

“Don’t be hard upon a fellow, Mab,” 
he says, after a rather awkward silente. 
“T'll never do it again; I’m awfully sorry. 
What! You won’tspeak ?” And he kneels 
down beside me, and catches my two hands 
in his. 

All his old power over me is asserting 
itself. I feel a smile trembling round my 
lips, and am ready, as the children say, 
‘to kiss and be friends.” He looks at me 
with laughing eyes: 

“Ah! Mab, you can’t be angry with 
me, long. I didn’t mean to break my 
promise ; but the time passed quickly, and 
she—I mean, Miss Vandaleur, you know 
—played divinely; and really, Mab, you 
mustn’t be too hard upon me. You should 

emember, ‘ boys will be boys.’” And he 
laughs uneasily. 


I start as though some venomous thing 
had stung me; I throw my arms about 
his neck; I hold him so that I can look 
into his eyes. 

‘* Donald, tell me, oh my darling, tell me, 
who told you to say that to me?” 

There was no guile in that pure young 
nature. He answered me at once, though 
with a hot flush upon cheek and brow. 

“She only said it in jest, Mab; it 
was Mrs. Vandaleur.” 

“Who is taking my name in vain ?” 

And the firelight shows me a round fair 
face, smiling at us from the open door, and 
a playful finger held up in affected dis- 
pleasure. 

The Frasers may not be people who 
“‘say much,” but at all events they are not 
deficient in pride, and in a moment I have 
forcibly calmed my troubled looks, and 
risen to bid our most untimely visitor 
“Good evening.” 

“We have parted so short a time since,” 
she says, smiling at my Donald, “that it is 
hardly needful to say ‘how do?’ is it? 
My anxiety about our dear invalid was 
such,” she continues, holding my unwilling 
hand in both hers, “ that I gladly accepted 
Mrs. Forsythe’s offer of aseat in her carriage 
as far as Whitegates. How is Miss Fraser 
to-day ?” 

The horrible emphasis Mrs Vandaleur 
puts upon little words, here and there in 
her conversation, seems to irritate every 
nerve in my body, and I am glad to get out 
of the room on the plea of going to see Mrs. 
Forsythe. 

As I close the door I hear a low soft 
laugh, and catch the word “truant ;” and 
I know that my enemy is rallying Donald 
on my supposed displeasure. 

Mrs. Forsythe is sitting by Aunt Janet’s 
bedside, and turns to me as I enter tho 
room. Her face is as fair to see as ever 
—as nobly, grandly beautiful—and kindly 
enough; but the old fond love that used to 
greet me is never there now. Day by day 
some shadow between us deepens. No 
longer are those long sweet taiks in the 
gloaming welcome as of yore; and why ? 
How often, as I lie awake at night, do I ask 
myself that question? But I cannot tell 
how it is, that this strange barrier has im- 
perceptibly arisen between her heart and 
mine. » Have you ever seen a bee, trapped 
in the inside of a room, puzzled as to why 
he cannot fly into the warm sunshine, out- 
side? He can see no wall between himself 
and the great scented honey-laden flowers 
bobbing against the windows so close to 
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him; but for all that, there is something 
strange that holds him back, and he buzzes 
and flutters, and bruises his little shining 
head against the glass; but, for all his 
efforts, he is as far as ever from getting 
back to the sunshine among the flowers ? 

It was so with me. 

I could give no name to the estrange- 
ment between my first, best friend and 
myself, and yet it wasthere. I knew that 
in her noble nature there could be no place 
for that petty jealousy of the woman her 
son loved, which can only arise where 
affection is but selfishness disguised. I 
knew that her son’s happiness and welfare 
were far dearer to her than her own—far 
dearer than life itself. If, then, Donald 
loved me, and my love could make him 
happy, who could rejoice more truly than 
the mother to whom he was so dear? 
Strangely enough too, this estrangement 
on Mrs. Forsythe’s part seemed to extend 
to Aunt Janet, and was shown in a hun- 
dred little ways, that roused me to stand 
on the defensive ; for it seemed that of late 
all the love and care of past years had 
grown dearer, and gained a new value in 
my eyes, as I had learnt to see them through 
a truer, clearer medium. At times, it 
seemed to me, my old friend tried to cast 
asidethis constraint, and toreturntothedear 
old happy loving ways of old. And now, as 
I stood by Auntie, and stooped to kiss the 
wan white face upon the pillow, she looked 
from one to the other, and I think for the 
first time realised how dear Auntie and I 
had grown of late to each other; for she 
smiled, and gently took the worn hand 
lying on the coverlet into her own. 

“Td be put poorly off if it weren’t for 
my dear true lassie here, Mistress For- 
sythe,” said Aunt Janet, and then the old 
cloud came over the beautiful proud face, 
the smile died away, and Mrs. Forsythe’s 
voice was full of pain, as she replied : 

“ We cannot value too dearly those who 
are really true and candid of heart—true 
candour is rare, Miss Fraser! ” 

I saw Auntie’s keen, sunken grey eyes 
glance curiously at her face, and then at 
mine, with a wondering look; and then 
and there I resolved that so long as Heaven 
might spare my dear sufferer to me, 
so long would I shield her loving heart 
from any knowledge of the strange un- 
known evils that seemed gathering about 
her child. I threw off the depression that 
would have held me silent. I talked and 
laughed, and made Auntie laugh too, and 
when Mrs. Forsythe and I returned to 





the now darkened drawing-room, I abated 
nothing of my gaiety; and at the last, as 
the carriage drove down to the white gate, 
I stood at the hall-door, and kissed my 
hand merrily to Donald, looking back on 
me with rather a puzzled expression in 
his dear handsome face, for I daresay he 
thought me oddly changed since I sat, pale 
and weary, wrapped in the “ grey cloud.” 

The day following there was to be a dinner 
party at Abbeylands. Nowa dinner party 
at “the great house ” is an event—a sort of 
thing that makes our village hold its breath, 
in awe and wonder at the doings of the 
great folks. Naturally Nannie enters into 
the general excitement, and refuses to be 
comforted, when I tell her that I have 
made up my mind not to leave Aunt Janet 
to go to the dinner, but only to join the 
festivities later in the evening. 

“It’s just daft ye are, Miss Mabel, to 
think of doing the like,” says Nannie, 
with an indignant toss of her head. “I'd 
like to know who took care o’ the mistress 
before ye cam’ to Whitegates ? And as to 
going after all the good things is eaten, 
why it’s like eatin’ the rind of a pear, and 
having nane o’ the heart of it. And that 
bonnie gown just new too! Why it’s a sin 
and shame to think of it!” 

“ But, Nannie,” I say, smiling at her 
vehemence, “the new gown will be seen 
just as well in the evening; and, besides, it 
won’t be crampled with sitting squeezed 
between two pecple all through dinner.” 

“Well, well,” says my faithful retainer, 
“there’s something in that; but I tell ye 
what, Miss Mabel—if the master were 
home, in place o’ wandering about in a’ 
kinds o’ barbarous countries, he’d see that 
ye went, and enjoyed yourself wi’ the best 
o’ them.” 

Now the “barbarous country” into 
which my master had wandered was 
England, and he had gone to attend the 
sick-bed of a brother. Thus, when most I 
needed the help and comfort of his guiding 
hand, the loving counsel of his faithful 
words, both were set far from me. 

* - * + * 
Come into the garden, Mand, I am here at the gate 
alone! 

These words, in Donald’s rich sweet 
tenor, are the first sounds that greet my ear 
as I enter the Abbeylands’ drawing-room. 

Miss Vandaleur is playing the accom- 
paniment, and her mother, with her head 
very much on one side, is watching the 
performance, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that seems to appeal to society in 
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general to pardon the warmth of a mother's 
feclings, and excuse her being slightly 
agitated in consequence of these emotions. 
Mrs. Forsythe, half reclining on a sofa 
at the end of the room, looks pale and 
weary, and as she hoids out her hand, and 
draws me down to her side, there is more 
of the old tenderness in her face than I 
have seen there for many a day; but what 
is that expression in her eyes, mingling 
with the old love? Is it—can it be—pity? 
She still holds my hand in hers, and asks 
me softly about Auntie, and how I have 
left her. Something seems to blur my 
sight, meeting hers, and I look away as I 
answer. Our whispering has been heard, 
and Mrs. Vandaleur turns a sweet, re- 
proachful look upon us, a sort of “ how 
can you?” which effectually silences us. . 
Come into the garden, Maud! 
How his voice lingers and thrills on the 
last sweet word! No wonder the fair 
head, with its crown of golden plaits, sinks 
lower over the deft white fingers! 
Maud, Mand, Maud! 
Will the song never end? Does he know 
I am here, listening to every note, marking 
the passionate pleading tones that linger on 
her name? What of the scent of the 
sweet-briar and the low song of the river, 
as he kissed me in that far-off happy time? 
The black bat night has flown! 
Nay, rather some thick darkness is gather- 





ing about me, and shutting out the light | 


of the very sun itself! 

Was there some terrible anguish written 
in my face that touched the heart of my 
old friend? I know not; but she rose 
hastily, and whispered to me: 

*T am ill and tired. I must go to my 
room, Mabel, for a little rest and quiet. 
No, do not follow me; ask Mrs. Vandaleur 
to do the honours for me.” 

And she noiselessly left the room. 


CHAPTER V. 

Do any of us know the height, and 
depth, and fulness of our tenderness for 
a thing, until the dread of losing it falls 
upon us like a dark shadow? Was ever 
the beloved son, the only son Isaac, so 
dear to the heart of the patriarch, as when 
he bound the lithe young limbs to the 
horns of the altar, and laid the boyish 
head down on the sacrificial wood ? Was 


ever Donald so inexpressibly dear to me 
as when I resolved, with my own hand, to 
dig a grave for the love that had grown 
to be the very core and heart of my life ? 





Mrs. Forsythe’s party is over at last, 
and she has returned to the drawing- 
room to speed her parting guests. I 
have gone upstairs, tied on my bonnet, 
and wrapped the “ grey cloud” round my 
shoulders. I am ready to go home, and 
Donald is waiting to walk there with me; 
yet I linger in Mrs. Forsythe’s room. 
Something tells me that never again shall 
I be there in the same way, never again 
as her son’s plighted bride. I know 
Donald is waiting, that maybe Aunt 
Janet is wearying for me at home, and 
yet—I linger. 

I stand before the picture of the boy 
Donald, where once I stood with my 
hands full of fair spring flowers, on a day 
that seems a lifetime back. I stand and 
watch the picture smiling down upon me, 
and as I gaze, it comes home to me that I 
have loved Donald as one loves the sun- 
shine and the flowers—just because they 
are so bright and beautiful, we cannot 
choose but love them when we see them. 

Donald is—but here I change the tense 
of my thought—Donald “ was” the bright- 
ness and the beauty of my life. And 
now, “Farewell, Donald! Farewell, my 
darling, mine no more!” 

Thus I say to myself as I look up at his 
pictured face; but, like a flood, such a 


passion of love and sorrow rises in my 


heart, that hot blinding tears blur and 
blot the picture from my sight; and 
with a sob of unutterable pain, I turn 
away, and drawing my veil closely over 
my face, hurry down the soft-carpeted 
stairs, and into the wide hall, where 
Donald stands at the door, and Mrs. 
Vandaleur—fresh and energetic as at 
the beginning of the evening—is im- 
ploring his mother not to venture from 
the warm drawing-room. But Mrs. For- 
sythe comes out to me, in spite of all 
these adjurations, takes both my hands in 
hers, and kisses my veiled face, while 
mine enemy looks on with her head very 
much on one side, and a deprecatory smile 
upon her countenance. 

“There is no need to tell you to take 
care of such a precious charge! ” says the 
soft lying voice to my Donald—mine still, 
for a little space; and there is a mocking 
devil in her eyes that drives me out into 
the night, more surely than a whip of 
scorpions. 

Thus auspiciously do we set out on a 
walk, that is from that day forth to be 
to me a dear sad memory; for even now I 
never hear the word “farewell,” but I 
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think of Donald and myself, walking side 
by side through the quiet night; think 
of a star-gemmed sky seen through the 
tracery of tree-branches, where the leaves 
whisper softly to each other; think of the 
sound of our measured footsteps, and the 
rustle of my dress upon the ground. 

My hand rests on his arm, and I have 
hard work to keep it from trembling, for 
the silence, so unusual between Donald 
and me, oppresses and ynnerves me. 

There is, too, a sense of something that 
must be done; something that must be 
said, now—to-night—before we come to 
the tall fir, and the white gate that I 
already see gleaming in the distance. 

“Donald, I have a favour to ask you; 
will you do it for me?” 

He gives a slight start, like one awaking 
from a dream, and answers me hurriedly, 
and with a painful attempt at playfulness: 

“Will I do it, Mab? Why, who ever 
disobeys the fairy queen?” 

“T fear the poor queen has no kingdom 
to reign over, Donald; but for once, just 
this once, let her be obeyed. Will you 
promise to come to me to-morrow, in 
the afternoon, and let nobody keep you 
away?” 

My breath is coming fast and thick, my 
voice is full of tears, and Donald turns 
his face away from me as he answers, with 
a sort of tender pity underlying his words: 

*T will come, Mab—lI will not fail to 
come.” 

We have reached the white gate now, 
and I lay my hand upon the latch, and 
turn to say “Good night.” 

He understands that I mean to go up 
the avenue alone, but yet he stands beside 
me, and some power | cannot fight against 
makes me throw back my veil, and look 
up into his face. The moonlight falls full 
upon me, and perhaps he reads some story 
in my eyes that touches him to pity, for 
he says: “Are you very tired to-night, 
Mab?” and bends down and kisses me 
softly. But where is the passionate tender- 
ness of old? Why does the touch of his 
lips chill me to the core of my heart ? 

I rest my two hands on his shoulders, 
and, still looking up into his face, I say: 
“Good night—dear!” And my voice 
lingers over the last word, as we linger 
listening to some sweet music we may 
never hear again ! 

Without a word more he leaves me, and 
I stand under the big dark fir, until the 
last echo cf his footstep has died away; 
then I go in, pass quickly by Nannie, 





pause at Auntie’s door to ascertain that 
she is asleep, and then, fairly in my own 
room, throw myself, all dressed as I am, 
upon the bed, and set myself to think. The 
quiet and the silence are grateful to me, the 
being, at last, after so long a tension of 
nerve and feeling, alone with myself, and 
free to look all things calmly in the face. 

By the time I have thought it all out, a 
faint grey light has dawned eastward, and, 
as I raise my window, to breathe the cool, 
fresh morning air, the earliest little red- 
breast, up before his fellows, sings his 
greeting to the day that is just born. I 
kneel, and look out towards the ever- 
increasing light ; the whirl of my thoughts 
has resolved itself into this: “It has 
been a mistake ”—“ it” stands for all the 
love and joy my life has ever known !— 
“there, far away, the new day is dawning 
—and life is made up of days; and this 
burden of life and days I must now take 
up alone!” 

But let the day be ever so fraught with 
pain, ever such a crisis in the history of a 
life—all those little commonplace duties, 
that form so large a part of a woman’s 
life, thrust themselves forward just the 
same. As the day wears on, I have to 
listen to Aunt Janet’s slow details of her 
symptoms during the night; to answer a 
thousand questions as to the progress of 
the household management, now wholly in 
my care; and, hardest task of all, to hide 
my troubled heart from Nannie’s keen and 
loving eyes. 

Soon after I have gone through the 
farce of making believe to eat my solitary 
dinner, she makes a sudden appearance at 
the drawing-room door, her face full of 
some important news. 

* There’s a letter from the minister, 
Miss Mabel; and Mistress Malcombe’s 
Molly has brought it over for ye to see. 
Mrs. Janet’s glinking at it the noo, and 
she’ll be weel content if you'll go and read 
it over to her as soon as may be.” 

I am supposed to be working at fine 
darning some of Aunt Janet’s famous 
household linen; but, truth to tell, my 
needle makes but little progress, and I 
have an uncomfortable consciousness that 
Nannie is making a note of this fact. 

“Put the work here, Miss Mabel,” she 
says, glancing at three lines of darn, the 
feeble result of half-an-hour’s work; 
“you're no well the day, I’m thinking.” 

I make her no reply ; but go to Auntie’s 
room, thinking, as I wend my way there, 
“ Are things not going hardly enough with 
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me already, that I must face this ordeal 
of reading aloud my master’s letter ?—a 
letter written in ignorance of all the sorrow 
that is gathering about me, left as I am 
without his guiding hand, his faithful, 
loving counsel ?” 

Now the advent of “a letter from 
the minister” is an event in our village. 
“Do ye ken that Mistress Malcombe 
had a letter from the minister, yester- 
night?” is the question, par excellence, 
that each neighbour asks the other; for 
the minister is in “foreign parts,” and news 
from those distant regions must needs be 
of a very startling nature. Aunt Janet 
is evidently pleasantly excited by an 
agreeable sense of the honour shown to 
her, in the important missive being sent 
expressly for her perusal. There is a 


.faint pink spot on either sunken cheek, 


and her thin hand trembles as she hands 
the paper to me, and bids me read it care- 
fully, and see “all the good man says.” 

I do so; and I think my voice does not 
falter even when I come to this : 

“You and I, dear wifey, will be some- 
thing lonesome when the boy Donald takes 
our little Mab away; but she'll often 
come to see us, I know, and bring the same 
loving heart as ever, even if she grows to 
be a fine London lady! ” a 

As I fold the letter and lay it down— 
handling it tenderly, as one would a flower 
that some far-away hand has sent us, and 
whose perfume speaks to us of tender love, 
and longing thoughts—Auntie looks at me 
smilingly, and says, as she gently pats my 
hand : 

“Tt’s true for them, my dearie, they’ll 
miss you when you’re Mistress Donald 
Forsythe; but there’s ‘a silver lining to 
the cloud,’ for they too, like me, are 
getting into years, and will feel the com- 
fort of knowing that there’s a true heart 
to take care of you, Eh! dear child, how 
well I seem to think of you now, when 
first you came from heathen lands—such a 
wee bit wild lassie, with your bonnie hair 
in a tongle all over your head! Well, 
well—you and old Auntie have got on 
mighty well together! ” 

Words are beyond me, but I bend down 
and kiss her wasted hand. 

“I'd be well pleased if you read to me 
the song of Simeon—it would be a comfort- 
able. thing to me just now, dearie;” and I 
reach down the well-worn old Bible from 
its shelf, and read the grand words of 
gladness and peace, to ears that will soon 


be closed to the voices of earthly comfort. 





“Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace;” and in my heart I pray 
that this peace may “endure unto the 
end,” and that all knowledge that might 
ruffle or disturb that peace, may be kept 
from her! There is a footstep in the 
avenue, a step that has been wont to 
make my heart beat fast, but now brings 
only pain, and dread, and fear. I read 
steadily on, Auntie repeating each word 
softly after me to the end; then I close 
the book, and in a moment—or it seems a 
moment to me—I am in the sitting-room, 
and Donald comes forward to meet me. 
But after one glance at my face, he stops 
short. I close the door, but do not offer 
him any greeting. I dare not risk the 
touch of his hand just then. 

He has turned away from me, his arms 
are resting on the table, and his face is 
shaded by the hand that bears a little gold 
ring I gave him one day by the river-side, 
while now and again, with the old, fa- 
miliar, well-loved gesture, he tosses back 
the hair from his brow. 

My hands are cold, my lips seem hardly 
able to frame the words I need, and my 
voice sounds like the voice of some 
stranger; but the will is strong as death 
within me! 

“ Donald, I have asked you to come to- 
day, to tell you something that lies heavy 
on my heart. It must seem strange and 
abrupt for me to speak of this so suddenly, 
but I cannot soften it, or smooth it down, 
so you must forgive me.” 

He neither stirs, or speaks, and I move 
a step nearer to him in my earnestness 
and pain. 

“Tt has been all a mistake, and we 
have found it out, and both have lacked 
courage to say so. Do you hear me, 
Donald? It was alla mistake. It is not 
like you to be cowardly; why should we 
not own it honestly, and part friends ?” 

Some little lingering ray of hope that 
has been in hiding far down in my heart 
shines out with a sudden, sweet, bright 
radiance—a wild longing to hear him deny 
the truth of my words comes over me. I 
make a step forward, nearer still to where 
the dear face is hidden in the hands that 
have so often clasped mine; but, at that 
moment, he raises his head, and as our 
eyes meet, a stifled sob comes from my 
quivering lips, for in the face that looks 
at me there is sorrow, shame, sadness un- 
utterable, but no love. 

His voice is hoarse and broken. 

“Can you forgive me, Mab?” 
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And God, who knows the secrets of all 
hearts, knows that in that moment I for- 
give him, even as I hope to be forgiven. 

Now that certainty has taken the place 
of fear, and of a half-unconscious hope, my 
courage comes to me fourfold. I go close 
up to him, and take his hands in mine. 

“Donald,” I say, “there is nothing to 
forgive; you could not help it. Oh, she 
is. so fair, I do not wonder at it, dear! 
And, indeed, the pain that I am feeling 
now, is as sothing compared to that of 
living, as we have been doing lately, with 
a shadow for ever between us—a very 
lovely shadow, Donald, with golden hair, 
and a sweet girlish face, not worn and sad 
like mine. See! I am going to take my 
ring off your finger, and set you free!” 

But he starts to his feet, and catches 
both my hands in a grasp like a vice. 

“Mabel!” he cries, “ what do you take 
me for? Do you think me dishonourable 
enough to take you at your word ? ” 

I look steadily and sadly in his face, 
but say no word; and for the first time 
the dear eyes fall before mine, the hot 
blood flushes cheek and brow. Then I 
speak again. 

“T will tell you what I take you for, 
Donald. I take you for a man who is far 
too honourable to make one woman his 
wife while he loves another better.” 

The passion that is in my heart gives 
me strength. I wrench my hands from 
his hold, and stand before him defiant. 

“See!” I say, pressing my hands upon 
my heart to stay its beating, “I will 
come to you even now—lI will lay my 
head down on your breast, as I have done 
so often—if you will hold out your arms to 
me, and look me in the face and say, in the 
voice that has never lied to me: ‘ Mabel, 
I love you, best and dearest of all!’” 

And, as I knew it would, the truth of 
his nature asserts itself—he holds no loving 
arms out to me, speaks no loving word ; 
and my hot, passionate’ words find no 
reply, save silence. 

I look at the bowed head, the downcast 
face that I have known so full of boyish 
brightness, and such pity grows up in my 
heart for him, that for the time being my 
own sorrow fades from my sight, and I 
am able to be calm again. 

“You must not grieve too much over 
this, Donald; it is hard pain, I know, but 
it will pass. And oh, my darling, it might 
have been so much, much worse! I might 
have found it out too late, when I could 
not have freed you. Thank Heaven, I know 





it now. Thank Heaven, I have not made 
your whole life desolate ! ” 

“Desolate!” he says, catching at the 
word. ‘Ah, Mab, tell me that I have 
not made you so! Tell me, dear, that this 
is not such a very deep pain—that you 
will not suffer very cruelly. I could not 
bear to think of that poor little pale face, 
with such a sad, wistful look as it bears 
now—it will haunt me, Mab!” and he 
covers his eyes with his hands, as if to 
shut out the sight. While I—well—I 
feel that the interview has lasted long 
enough; that I cannot bear to hear him 
pitying a sorrow he may never, never 
comfort. I feel that I am listening, for 
the last time, to the sound of a voice that 
has been the music of my life; that if I 
listen much longer I shall break out into 
bitter weeping, and fall prone at his feet, 
and pray him not to leave me so unutter- 
ably desolate. So I rally all my failing 
force, and give him my hand in farewell. 

“Don’t be troubled about me. You 
would not think that I had—ever truly 
loved you—if I could—give you up with- 
out some pain. But do not fear, it will 
pass. God is very good to us when we 
arein trouble. He has never forsaken me 
yet. He will not fail me now. Good-bye, 
good-bye, Donald.” 

I speak as one who is stifling for want 
of air. 

He has turned away, and rests his arms 
on the mantel-shelf, covering his face. 

“ Nay,” I say, feebly trying fo pull his 
hands down, “do not be unkind. Say, 
‘Good-bye, Mab, and God bless you.’ I 
can say the same from my heart to you.” 

He turns to me with outstretched 
hands, and, oh! such a troubled face. 

“Good-bye,” he says, and says no more. 

Perhaps it is something in my poor, 
pitiful face, looking up to his—perhaps 
some new and subtie revelation comes to 
him of how dear he is. I cannot tell; 
but the great tears gather and drop down. 

The pain is too acute. I cannot bear it. 
I drag my hands from his hold. 

“Leave me—oh, Donald! 
now, if you krow what pity is.” 

I hear the door close, the quick step 
down the stairs, the click of the white 
gate, all the old well-known sounds of his 
comings and his goings—sounds I had 
strained my ear to hear so often, and shall 
never hear again—and then Ah, my 
friends! then, when we are left alone with 
the reality of an anguish that has hitherto 
been but a dread, then comes the darkness 
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which, like that in Egypt of old, may be 
felt. 

I steal, like some weary, white-faced 
ghost, slowly along the wide, low passages, 
mechanically stretching out my hand to 
touch the wall, and feel something to 
guide me, for I am blind—deadened by a 
strange, awful numbness, as though all 
things around me, and I too, were part 
and parcel of some pitiful dream; that 
a second self, from some far distance, 
was watching curiously, anxious to know 
what that weary, tearless, haggard woman 
will donext. Soon I lie huddled together 
on my little white bed, my door closed, 
the world shut out, alone with my sorrow, 
and yet unable to grasp its height and 
depth, unable to look it in the face—feeling 
very far, oh, very far away from every 
one—from Donald, from love, and light, 
and comfort—even from God! I lie thus, 
cold and tearless, with a dead heart in my 
breast, that cannot throb, or ache, or 
sorrow, but seems turned into stone. 

I hear a gentle tap at my door, and then 
Nannie’s kind old face looks in, and, candle 
in hand, she bends anxiously over me; but 
I cover my face, and turn from the light, 
and say: 

“Leave me quiet, please Nannie. I 
have a headache.” 

She walks across the room, and sets the 
candle down so that shade, and not glare, 
is thrown upon me; and then she takes one 
of my cold hands in both her own, and 
fondles it against her bosom, as she had 
done long ago when I was a little desolate 
child crying for my good ayah. 

“Ts it true, Miss Mabel,” she says at last, 
“ that you think to blind the poor old eyes 
that have watched you all these years? 
Are you trying to put the trouble that is 
in your heart from poor old Nannie? Oh, 
my bairn! let me help you in your sorrow! 
let me strive to ease the heart-ache that’s 
in you!” 

I turn away no more, and as my hand 
lies upon her breast, I feel her tremble and 
shake with some rising anger, and I see, 
in the dim light, her grey eyes gleam as 
she goes on eagerly : 

‘1 ken her, and the wiles she’s wiled 
him away from ye with! O my bairn, 
‘twas a bad day for you when first she 
came here wi’ her wee-bit shoes, in shining 
buckles, and the heels that go ‘chink-a- 
chink,’ as she walks along, ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals,’ which the 
Lord can’t no ways abide. And the mother 
that set her on to win the laddie from you 





—a false Jezebel, wi’ her wheedling ways 
and soft words, creeping and crawling into 
people’s houses, and sundering those the . 
good Lord joined together! Many’s the 
time I’d have given a year’s earnings to 
have been let slap the door in her face ! 
What were you, my simple dove, to strive 
with the wiles of such as they !” and she 
threw her kind loving arms about me, and 
kissed my cold tearless face. ‘Don’t ye 
take the sorrow this way, my bairn! ” she 
urges, imploringly, her voice broken by 
rising tears; “l’ve seen a many take the 
sorrow in my day; some takes it greet- 
ing, and some take it wi’ a calm soul, and 
when there’s no tears to wash away the 
bitterness, the heart breaks.” And she 
croons and moans over me as a mother 
over her sick child. 

“The Lord’s aye good to us in sorrow, 
Miss Mabel; the dear Lord don’t forget 
us then; it seems asif He hears us best 
‘out of the deep waters,’ for all the noise 
o’ the wind and waves about us.” 

But perhaps my still, hopeless face lying 
against her breast tells her that God’s com- 
fort cannot reach me yet, for she sobs out 
in a very passion of grief and pity : 

“Oh, my lammie! How lonesome ye’ll 
be all through the long days, without the 
puir bonnie lad that was just the sunshine 
of the house!” 

“All through the long days!” Those 
words unlock the fountain of my tears. 
They set before me all the coming days in 
their fullest desolation—the dark days that 
are coming when I may watch for him no 
more—never listen for his step, or hear his 
voice, or feel the clasp of his arms again ! 

So the icy bands that hold my heart 
melt away, and, clinging about Nannie’s 
neck, I break into bitter weeping. 





OLD Q. 


Facine the Green Park, and only a few 
doors from Park-lane, is to be seen a 
remarkable porch, consisting of two tall 
pillars, without the usual steps, perched 
upon what looks like a small coach-house, 
or the entrance to a wine vault. This 
mansion belongs to a well-known noble- 
man, and the arrangement was made 
about seventy years ago, to suit the 
infirmities of a disreputable old patrician, 
who, seated in his chair, was let down by 
machinery from the high level of his par- 
lour to the street. It was, in fact, “old 
Q.” himself, whom some London old gen- 
tlemen may still recollect. 
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“ Old Q.” was the last Duke of Queens- 
berry, and, it may be added, the last of the 
frightful old roués, whose aim seemed to 
be to scandalise . both heaven and earth 
by their excesses—the coterie that enjoyed 
“ Hellfire Clubs ” and Medmenham Abbeys, 
that “had to go to Paris” to get a waist- 
coat fit to put on, and who brought back 
a couple of dozen copies of Crébillon’s 
newest romance for sale among friends. 
He was of the set that included Wilkes, 
Sandwich, Hall Stevenson, Gilly Williams, 
Hanger, Barrymore, and a host of others. 

It is recorded that even when a 
school-boy (he was born in 1725) he was 
“distinguished by his escapades in the 
capital,” such was the pleasant newspaper 
phrase. Lord March, the title “old Q.” 
then bore, soon became conspicuous in 
the town. He was a spirited, clever young 
man, with an extraordinary store of 
vivacity; and certainly it must be said 
that in writing a letter the roués of his 
time excelled. The letters of the fast 
young men of our day are conspicuous for 
a halting, feeble style, and the roundabout 
“ flabbiness”” that is found in such docu- 
ments contrasts unfavourably with the 
good English, straightforwardness, liveli- 
ness, and even wit, of the epistles of Lord 
March, Williams, Storer, and Lord Carlisle. 
Such, however, does not compensate for 
the scandal these gentry occasioned, but 
which were thus extenuated by the prints 
of the day. “The situation of a young 
nobleman, when he first starts in life, may 
be said to be peculiarly painful, for being 
brought up to no useful or honourable 
profession, occupations of a more gay and 
volatile nature frequently engross his 
attention.” Of such a kind were these 
fantastic wagers, which made us doubt 
whether the wagerers were so much 
“volatile” as weak in their heads. One 
of these made quite a reputation for his 
lordship, on account of the energy and 
anxiety he brought to bear on the result. 
He made a bet with an Irish gentleman 
that he would drive a carriage nineteen 
miles in an hour. The Irish gentleman, 
we are told, “was usually known by the 
appellation of Count O’Taafe,” in which, 
considering that he had no other name, 
there was nothing unusual. The wager 
arose out of a discussion at a sporting 
meeting; and the question was thrown 
out as a sort of speculation by his lord- 
ship. As, however, he was considered 
one of the most knowing persons on the 
turf, and placed no reliance whatever upon 





jockeys, but trusted all to himself, it is 
probable that this was in the nature of 
what is called “a put-up thing.” Pre- 
parations were accordingly made. Mr. 
Wright, “that ingenious coach-maker” of 
Long-acre, was employed to construct a 
vehicle of extraordinary lightness ; this he 
secured by making it of wood and whale- 
bone. The harness was formed of silk, 
instead of leather. The noble bettor prac- 
tised for long before, four blood horses 
being driven at this terrific speed; and 
during the process no fewer than seven 
horses fell victims to the severity of the 
training. During the practice, however, 
his lordship had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering that the feat was to be done. 

On the 29th of August, 1750, the “event” 
came ‘off, and having secured what was 
considered difficult enough in those days— 
two grooms who would not play booty, 
this curious match against time was run 
and won. In the window of that curious 
old print-shop, which is close to “‘ Evans’s,” 
in Covent-garden, was lately hanging a 
contemporary print, representing the per- 
formance of the match. The carriage is 
there shown as a sort of “spider ” arrange- 
ment, consisting of little more than a pole 
and the wheels. These last would have 
made an American manufacturer smile. 
Another memorable achievement was his 
match, in 1756, with a Scotch nobleman, 
when his lordship, “ properly accoutred”’ 
in his velvet cap, red silken jacket, buck- 
skin breeches, and long spurs, not only 
backed his horse, but actually, to the 
apparent astonishment of the reporters, 
rode him. 

Another of his wagers, which led to a 
suit at law, is often quoted in the courts. 
He had made a bet of five hundred guineas 
with a gentleman, as to whether a Mr. 
Pigot or Sir W. Codrington would die 
first. One of the lives having expired on 
the very morning of the wager, a nice 
point arose, which came before the courts, 
and was regularly tried. His opponent 
was a Mr. Pigot, probably the son or 
nephew of the subject of the wager; for 
these were the days when gentlemen of 
“ton” were “ really obliged to cut their own 
fathers.” Counsel for one side urged that, 
if it were the case of two horses, the death 
of one of the animals, before the event, 
vitiated the transaction. But the court 
and jury decided for Lord March. 

His lordship was conspicuous for the 
number and success of his attachments, 
or, as the newspaper of his day stated it, 
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‘‘ was not insensible, if we are to credit 
report, to female charms.” The objects 
of his devotion were usually selected from 
the opera, and “the Zamperini” and ‘the 
Rena” contended for his patronage. A 
more selfish, stingy, uninteresting fellow 
never existed than this “‘old Q.” As he 
grew old and older, he grew more and more 
selfish, economised his pleasures warily, and 
became self-denying, so as to have more 
enjoyment, and not draw too extensively on 
his store of healthand satisfaction, and thus 
succeeded in reaching a fine span of life. 

The drollest thing in the world is that 
this proper nobleman should have kept 
a chaplain, who ventured to attack Mr: 
Wilkes for his irregularities; but, as 
might be expected, drew on himself a 
rough but very natural retort: “‘ Many of 
the darts shot at the black gown of the 
priest glanced against the ermined robes 
of his noble patron.” 

After this episode, “‘old Q.” comes on 
the scene again. His pleasures beginning 
somewhat to pall on him, when near 
seventy, he “ratted ” on the first regency 
question, deserting his old master as 
though he wished to secure the favour of 
the young prince. On the sudden re- 
covery of the king, he was dismissed from 
his office with ignominy, to the amuse- 
ment and satisfaction of the court. There 
was, with all his faults, a thorough 
genuineness about this disreputable noble- 
man. He was perfectly candid. An old 
Lord Essex used to tell a story of his 
coming home betimes from a ball with 
the duke—both arrayed in their stars and 
decorations—and of some rustics bursting 
into a sort of horse-laugh at the sight. 
The duke said, simply, to his friend, at 
the same time tapping his stars, “‘ What ! 
have they found out this humbug at last?” 
He had magnificent seats in the country, 
which he never cared to visit, and a pretty 
villa at Richmond, to which the pious 
Mr. Wilberforce was once invited, and 
where he heard his host exclaim with an 
admirable candour—“I can’t see what 
they admire in this river. There it goes, 
flow, flow, all day long.” This Richmond 
house was fitted up “in a style of superb 
elegance.” He was willing to occupy it, 
and occasionally give the favour of his 
countenance and patronage to the place; 
but his connection with it was severed, 
owing to a reason which is thus gravel 
unfolded. He lived there “till the folly of 
the inhabitants, by making a vexatious 
claim to a few yards of ground, which, 





unconscious of any fraudulent right, he 
had taken into his enclosure,” he deter- 
mined to quit a place where he considered 
himself grossly insulted. These are lite- 
rally the terms in which the papers 
speak of this cool. proceeding of the man 
who had taken ground that did not belong 
to him, and of whom the inhabitants were, 
no doubt, glad to be rid. The predominant 
feature of his character was “to do what 
he liked without caring who was pleased 
or displeased with it”—a simple and 
agreeable rule of life. 

As years passed on, and the sight of one 
eye gone, there was left to him the pastime 
of sitting in a cane chair, in his balcony, 
a parasol held over his head, in his bow- 
window at Piccadilly, “‘an emaciated libel 
on manhood,” says one, who had seen him 
there, ogling the ladies of all degrees who 
passed by, and a groom ready mounted, 
“Jack Radford” by name, waiting below 
to ride after such friend or acquaintance 
as the duke recognised. In the afternoon, 
he was to be seen tottering down the 
little iron staircase to his vis-a-vis —a 
dark green vehicle, with long-tailed, black 
horses. During winter he carried a muff ; 
two servants sat in the rumble; while the 
indispensableJack Radford rode behind. A 
buck of fifty years ago recalled him as “a 
little sharp-looking man, very irritable, who 
swore like ten thousand troopers.” There 
was indeed a suggestion of Voltaire’s face. 
Still, we are told that, “‘ viewed from be- 
hind,” he appeared surprisingly youthful— 
a rather ambiguous compliment. 

There was a strange mystery connected 
with the arts employed by the old sybarite 
to detain life within that shrivelled case. 
A physician enjoyed an annuity of five hun- 
dred a year for the duke’s life, with the 
understanding that nothing was to be 
expected after death. A truly artful 
arrangement. But he did not rest on the 
arts of legitimate pharmacy. A French 
quack, named Pére Elisée, was in his 
grace’s service, whose duty it was to com- 
pound strange drugs, supposed to have an 
elixir-like virtue, and to supply the vital 
power that was departing. At one time 
a@ rumour was rife in London that the 
aged duke was in the habit of taking milk 
baths ! 

Thus the old fellow wagged on, now 
becoming deaf of one ear, now blind of an 
eye, now supplying its place with a glass 
one: a perfect ruin, but still preserving 
what were called his “elegant manners.” 
At last, when eighty-five years old, and in 
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the year 1810, this selfish and uninterest- 
ing specimen of an old epicurean was to 
be called away from his three superb 
“places,” his hoarded wealth, and his 
pleasures, having, as his friend Sir Na- 
_thaniel declared, determined to enjoy the 

remnant of his life, “ being as ardent for 
pleasure at eighty as he was at twenty :” 
in which laudable frame of mind death 
overtook him. 

His testament was found to be a curious 
document, consisting of a will formally 
executed, and no fewer than twenty-five 
codicils, more irregularly drawn. His 
ready money was found to amount to 
nearly a million sterling, and the disposi- 
tion of it caused a universal flutter. Lord 
and Lady Yarmouth inherited all the 
estates by his will—a disposition revoked 
in the codicils, and reduced to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds in cash. 
Lord Yarmouth, a friend of the Prince of 
Wales, was known to his friends, from the 
peculiar tint of his whiskers, as “ Red 
Herrings;” while his wife was the well- 
known heroine of George Selwyn’s insane 
devotion. 

This would open up one of the most 
curious histories. Uninteresting himself, 
“old Q.” had become associated with a 
curious and interesting little episode, 
which formed at one time amusement 
and speculation for the fashionable Lon- 
don coteries. An Italian marchioness, of 
good family and connections, Madame 
Fagniani, had come to London about the 
year 1770, and had gone out in society. 
Among her friends and admirers were 
Lord March and Mr. George Selwyn. 
The whole is one of the absurd chapters 
in the history of human folly; but her 
little girl became, first, heiress to Mr. 
Selwyn, and then, as Lady Yarmouth, be- 
came legatee of “ old Q.” 

A vast number of his friends were left 
either ten thousand or five hundred a year. 
Three French ladies received a thousand 
pounds apiece, with which they were, no 
doubt, but ill-contented. Some of the 
other legacies were marked by a strange 
oddity: a Mrs. Brown was allotted an an- 
nuity of only five guineas a year; while 
Jack Radford, his well-known groom, 
received an annuity of two hundred 
pounds, together with all his horses and 
carriages. His steward, confectioner, and 
other important attendants, had each the 
same; the female servants were nearly all 
passed over. The wretched French com- 
pounder of mysterious drugs had five 





thousand pounds. The legacy duty on 
the whole was calculated at about one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
But, strange to say, this old epicu- 
rean, who had been so profuse in his 
dispositions, passed over the apothecary 
who attended him until he was himself 
brought to the verge of the grave. He 
had attended him for seven weary years, 
had paid nine thousand three hundred and 
forty visits, besides sitting up some seven- 
teen hundred nights! Here was an 
amazing apothecary’s bill; and such at- 
tendance on a millionaire merited reward. 
He claimed ten thousand pounds. The 
Yarmouths were just enough to admit it, 
and came forward at the trial to support 
him: and though the judge declared that 
an apothecary had no right to recover 
fees, the jury found for him to the amount 
of nearly eight thousand pounds. Un- 
fortunately, all these splendid legacies be- 
longed to the twenty-five codicils, written 
on sheets of note paper and improperly 
prepared. This was to the advantage of 
the Yarmouths, who, indeed, would lose a 
legacy in specie, but received a vast estate. 
The only resource was Chancery, and for six 
years the Jack Radfords and other humble 
annuitants were tortured with suspense, 
until, at last, the Yarmouths consented, on 
some certain shape of indemnity, that the 
legacies should be paid. 

He was interred, rather inappropriately, 
under the communion-table of St. James’s 
church. He was attended to the grave by 
his male servants only; the unremembered 
female servants, probably, not caring to 
attend. The heiress who had been George 
Selwyn’s pet and had sat on his knee, now 
more than a hundred years ago, lived until 
the year 1859, dying when nearly ninety 
years old. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. NOTES FROM MEMORY. 
WIDOW AND MOTHER. 


THE scene is not much altered since we 
beheld it last. The season is cooler, answer- 
ing in point of time to the full spring tide 
on the other side of the world, to which 
side belongs England; and the tints are 
more sombre. The skies are, however, of 
a grander height and a deeper blue than 
our skies, and they were hung last night 
with jewels such as do not glitter in our 
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hemisphere, however glorious may be our 
glimpses of the 


Star-gemmed floor of the land we love. 


The house is very quiet, all the blinds 
are down, and none of the former signs 
of life and occupation have any place upon 
the wide verandah. The flower-stands, 
without flowers in them, are symmetrically 
ranged against the wall; the mats are 
removed, and a fatal neat precision de- 
prives the place of its old familiar aspect. 

The afternoon was advancing, and the 
profound stillness of the house had been 
unbroken for hours, when a hand put aside 
the curtain of one of the doorways, and a 
woman came, with a noiseless step, to the 
door of the room into which a man had 
been carried a few months previously, 
whose coming thither had had such terrible 
significance for the household at Mount 
Kiera Lodge. 

The woman paused at the door, bent 
towards the lock, and shook her head 
disapprovingly. At a simple object, ap- 
parently. It was only the feathered end of 
a pen, pushed through the keyhole, and pro- 
truding a couple of inches on the outside. 

“Not to be disturbed, eh?” she muttered. 
“T wonder how many hours a day that 
blessed feather tells everybody in the 
house that the mistress of it is to be 
allowed to break her heart in silence and 
solitude in there? Too much of this, my 
dear lady, too much of this; there are 
others will have to pay for it by-and-by, 
as well as yourself.” 

Then, with an expressive uplifting of 
her hands, the woman advanced to the 
hall-door, opened it, and stepping softly 
into the porch, looked out. 

“That girl has been out for hours and 
hours; and I don’t believe she ever 
tells her, or the other ever asks, where 
she goes or what she does. There is 
something very wrong between them, and 
there’s more changed here than the loss 
of that good man accounts for, since the 
last time I was here. Not a sign of her!” 

The comely woman then re-entered the 
house, and after a momentary pause at the 
door, from whose keyhole the feather still 
protruded, she left the hall again to its 
former solitude. 

Let us disregard the feather signal, 
which tells the household that Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s solitude is not to be invaded, and 
enter the room in which she is. It is the 
room which used to be known as John 
Pemberton’s “study,” before John Pem- 











berton’s place in the home which he had 
made became vacant, and knew him no 
more. The book-cases, all their contents 
arranged with a regularity which denotes 
disuse, are locked, the portfolios of 
engravings, and the rolls of maps, stand 
blankly back beside the walls; and linen 
covers shroud all the tasteful objects, 
mostly of his wife’s selection, which 
crowded the tables and the mantelpiece 
when John Pemberton loved to look at 
them. Perfectly clean, neat, and cared for, 
is the study, as in former days—the days 
which seem to the survivors of the dead 
so impossible, so incredible; but a room 
in which life is lived habitually no more. 
Mary Pemberton sits before a leather- 
covered writing-table, with drawers on 
either side; a despatch-box stands open 
before her, and on the left of her blotting- 
book lie several sheets of letter-paper, 
covered with writing in her own hand. It 
is not consecutive or connected writing, 
but looks like memoranda jotted down in 
brief paragraphs upon each page; and her 
present employment is the concoction of 
a narrative or statement from these 
materials. She has suspended that em- 
ployment, and sits with her elbows on the 
table, her hands clasped under her chin, 
and her dark brown eyes, with all their 
brightness quenched, and their sweet 
expression changed to that of vague and 
wistful longing, fixed seemingly upon the 
scene outside the windows, the fair green 
sward and the lofty trees, but in reality 
seeing none of thesethings—seeing only the 
spectres of her memory. The interlaced 
fingers on which the chin rests are white and 
thin, and their clasp of each other is feeble. 
Mary Pemberton’s rich brown hair is laid 
smoothly on her forehead, under the white 
cap which marks her estate of widowhood, 
and most, perhaps, of all these changes, 
renders her unlike her former self. She 
is dethroned, and sitting amid the ruins of 
her woman’s kingdom; and the lack of 
that plaited diadem, which of old shone 
gloriously above her smooth feminine brow, 
is the sign and proof of her discrownment. 
Equally unlike her former attire is Mary 
Pemberton’s dress, a very long and full 
peignoir of black silk, heavily trimmed 
with crape, and loosely confined at the 
waist by a broad crape sash. This easy robe 
conceals her figure, as she sits, but when she 
presently rises from her chair, and slowly 
paces the room from end to end, in painful 
thought, it is plain that her figure is altered 
too. And her step! Where is its light- 
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ness? Where is the tread which used to 
fall like music on her husband’s ear, the 
tread which needed not that he should say 
to her, with the Irish lover in the song: 


Step light, for my heart it lies under your foot, love! 


There are no tears in her eyes, but they 
look as though they were tired of weeping, 
while yet there is an ocean of unshed tears 
behind them. She is wrapped in deep 
and painful reflection, and she rises and 


, walks about that she may think her 


thoughts out more clearly; and as she 
walks she twists her wedding-ring upon 
her wasted finger, as though it were a link 
with the dead counsellor who of old never 
failed her, but to whom she can never 
more turn for advice or succour. 

“It is the best way,” she says to her- 
self. ‘A strange story to have to tell to 
a stranger; but there are no others in the 
world now, but strangers, to me. No 
others—oh John, John—not one other 
now !—and how much I need a friend.” 
Then came a pause in her murmured self- 
communing, and the tired eyes found new 
tears to shed, the weary heart was lifted 
and shaken by fresh sobs. 

“There is no other way,” she resumed, 
“the coming time may be ‘the end all here’ 
for me, and all I have to leave be left still 
more helpless and alone thanIam. The 
only communication which ever reached 
him from this Mr. Dwarris was 2 kind, 
gentlemanlike, cordial letter; and he told 
him enough of his circumstances and its 
plans to make it evident to me that he 
would not have hesitated to tell Mr. 
Dwarris anything in which aid might be 
needed. I cannot do better. I will write 
it to the end as though for myself, setting 
down exactly what happened, and what I 
think and fear; and so I will send it to 
Mr. Dwarris; and if the need for his read- 
ing it should arise; he will act, in the in- 
terests confided to him, with discretion and 
firmness.” 

She moved with a weary, heavy step to 
the table, and taking up the sheet of paper 
which lay before her on the blotting-book, 
she read the lines already traced upon it. 

They were as follows : 

“Tt was on the sixth day of my husband’s 
illness, and one week exactly after Edward 
Randall’s funeral, that Dr. Gray spoke to 
me in a tone of alarm about him. Dr. 
Gray said: ‘ My reason for telling you that 
there is danger to-day, rather than a little 
later—my reason for not sparing you, at 
all events, for a few hours, is that you may 





take advantage of this period during which 
your husband’s mind is quite clear—I am 
bound to tell you it is not likely to last 
—to ascertain his wishes. May I ask 
whether, to your knowledge, his affairs 
are all settled ?’ 

“T told him what my husband had told 
me, when he was making arrangements 
about our going to England, that he had 
made his will, and intended to forward it, 
with a letter of instructions, to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Dwarris, at Wrottesley; and 
that I believed this had been done. 

“On hearing this, Dr. Gray said, ‘ You 
have no reason to believe that he would 
have desired to make any alteration in his 
dispositions or arrangements in any way ; 
you think all ought to remain as’ he has 
settled it; that, if—if this illness should 
terminate fatally’ (he spoke very feelingly, 
though quite to the point), ‘ his not living 
to return to England would not influence 
the order to be taken with his property, 
supposing him to be quite aware that 
he was not likely to live to return to 
England ?’ 

“ Before I could answer this question, I 
had to force my memory to act with pre- 
cision; and this was hard to do, under 
the shock of Dr. Gray’s communication, 
but the solemnity and urgency of his 
manner forced me into calmness. What 
I found in my memory on the subject 
was the following : 

“On that awful day, which looked so 
bright and happy, and was:the very last 
which could ever have any light for me in 
its hours—when we were talking together 
in my room, and I afterwards related to 
him the story of my life, before he came 
into it to turn it into peace and blessing— 
my husband told me he had made his will. 
I distinctly requested him to tell me none 
of its provisions; he rallied me a little 
upon my superstitious prejudice. He said: 
‘Very well, then; I will only tell you 
this one thing. I have named my brother- 
in-law as co-guardian of Ida with yourself; 
I have written to inform him that I have 
done so; and I have requested Meredith to 
forward the document to him in advance 
of our arrival in England.’ I asked him 
why? He replied: ‘ Because my mind 
will be quite easy about you and Ida, when 
I know that he is in possession of my 
wishes and intentions respecting you.’ 
After a few other sentences—never to be 
forgotten, in their baseless trust and de- 
ceived hope, but not to be recorded here— 
had been spoken between us, I asked him 
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one more question. I said: ‘Supposing we 
were both gone, what provision have you 
made in that case for Ida’s future?’ He 
answered: ‘In that case, Ida’s uncle 
would be her sole guardian.’ 

“T repeated these questions and answers, 
exactly as I have set them down here, to 
Dr. Gray, and he looked grave when he 
heard them. 

“¢ This leaves you in entire ignorance of 
the actual position in which you would 
find yourself here,’ he said, ‘should Pem- 
berton’s illness terminate fatally; and it 
seems to me it would bind you, under any 
circumstances, to go to England. Would 
such be your own wish?’ 

“‘*T should have no wishes, if he had left 
me. In- any case, I could only think of 
carrying out his.’ 

“<«This brings me to my point, my dear 
Mrs. Pemberton,’ he said. ‘ Ascertain 
his wishes. You cannot possibly harm 
him,’ he continued, anticipating the ques- 
tion on my lips. ‘ ‘And you may bring to 
him a secret, unspeakable relief. At all 
events, we know he is a man of strong 
mind and purpose, and I am much mis- 
taken if he is one to fear death.’ 

“T knew that he did not, and that his 
fearlessness came from the Divine source, 
and was, therefore, well-assured courage; 
not the vain bravado or the stultified pride 
of the unbeliever; and my dread did not 
arise from him, but had its origin in my 
own weakness. 

***T have no more to say,’ continued Dr. 
Gray. ‘Ask him, in the fewest and plainest 
words you can find, whether, in the event 
of your being left alone, he would wish 
you to go to England, and whether he 
would desire to make any material altera- 
tion in his will.’ 

“*< Tf lie should say that he does wish to 
do so, what am I to do then?’ 

“Dr. Gray walked to the window, leaned 
his arm upon the sash, and looked ont. 
His attitude was one in which John was 
accustomed to stand, during our morning 
talks in that very room, day after day ; 
‘and this seemingly, slight circumstance 
overthrew the composure which I had 
hitherto maintained at an immense cost of 
intense agony. 

“¢ Don’t, don’t, for God’s sake!’ I cried, 
stretching my hands towards him. He 
turned sharply, not knowing what I 
meant, for we had not spoken, and I saw 
him approach me through a cloud. There 
came a rushing in my ears—a quick, hot, 
- sickening surging of my: blood through all 








my frame. All those sensations were 
simultaneous and instantaneous; and then 
there was an interval of rest, of which I 
was half-conscious; and when it passed, 
I was lying on the floor, with a cushion 
under my head, my dress was loosened, 
and my hand was in Dr. Gray’s. I tried 
to explain to Dr. Gray what it was that 
had caused me to feel the swift and painful 
agitation that had turned me so faint. He 
looked at me strangely while I was speak- 
ing, and there was something in his face 
which conveyed to me, impossible as it 
seemed, that he did not quite believe what 
I told him. 

***Tt seems very foolish to you, no doubt,’ 
I said, ‘and it would have seemed very 
foolish to me a little while ago ; but every- 
thing is changed by what you have told 
me, and I am changed too.’ 

“Of course, of course,’ he assented 
quietly. ‘But, my dear lady, you bore 
what I was obliged to tell you—the cause 
for alarm in Mr. Pemberton’s state—with 
great courage, and you faint because I 
arouse an association which may possibly 
be painful in the future! Are you sure 
there is no other cause for this? You 
have never consulted me on any point 
connected with your health, and I con- 
clude it has always been good.’ 

“I answered him rather impatiently. 
After what he had told me, and with the 
prospect before me of what I had to do, 
according to his advice, he was wasting 
time in talking about me, just because my 
strength had failed a little under the 
stroke he had dealt it. I sat up, re- 
arranged my dress, and said : 

““*My health is very good indeed. I 
have never needed medical advice. Pray 
excuse my foolish weakness, dear Dr. 
Gray, and let us go back to what we were 
saying. I must not be long away from 
John.’ Oh, the terrible difficulty with 
which I uttered the dear familiar name. 
Who .that has lived through the hours 
which succeed the knowledge of ‘the 
truth,’ has not experienced that dreadful 

ang! 
“* Tell me, if I find that he does wish to 
make a change in his will, what am I to 
do then ?’ 

““* Then,’ he answered, still looking at 
me with the peculiar intentness of the 
physician’s gaze, ‘you must send at once 
for Mr. Meredith, and let him see him. If 
no change is to be made, it will cost him 
a very slight effort to tell you so. And 
now, Mrs. “Pemberton, before you return 
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to him, may I ask you something about 
yourself ?’ 

“* Certainly, you may ask me anything.’ 

“* Have you any wish or anxiety on the 
subject of his will? Are you satisfied 
with an arrangement which, as you de- 
scribe it, seems to imply that his eldest 
daughter has been chiefly considered ? ’ 

“** Of course I am perfectly satisfied. I 
have no wish or anxiety of any kind. 
Nothing can ever be worth either, if the 
fear with which you have inspired me 
should come true. I don’t know the 
details, but no doubt Ida is chiefly con- 
sidered, as she ought to be.’ 

“¢ Are you quite sure of that P’ 

“T looked at him with great surprise. 
His mood was incomprehensible to me, 
and time was passing away. He muttered 
something — it sounded like ‘it seems 
incredible, but it must be so’—and then 
he took a seat by my side. 

“** My dear lady,’ he said, ‘ you are not 
urgently required in the sick-room at 
present, and unless I am very much mis- 
taken indeed, I have to tell you something 
of the utmost importance to you to know, 
and which renders your communication to 
your husband doubly necessary, indeed 
imperative. I fear, 1 greatly fear, that a 
terrible trial awaits you, but I believe you 
have to look for a consolation as great as 
anything in this world can afford you.’ 

“T could only look at him, breathing 
quickly, and trembling. 

*‘ And then he told me—explaining the 
innumerable vague feelings, physical and 
mental, which had beset me for many 
weeks, but had passed almost unheeded, 
first amid the pleasant interest and excite- 
ment, and then amid the disaster and 
dismay of the recent time—what was the 
nature of the consolation, far off indeed, 
but sure and certain, that was coming to me. 

“John was quiet when I re-entered his 
room, and. his face was wan and sunken; 
but his mind was quite clear, and a little 
of the light of the old smile was in the 
look he turned on me, as I took the place 
beside him which the nurse in attendance 
upon him vacated at my approach. 

“The nurse-was a most efficient and 
respectable person, named Simcox, who 
had been recommended to us by Dr. Gray, 
when Edward Randall was brought into 
our house. 

“His hand moved restlessly upon the 
coverlet, and I closed mine gently over it. 

“*T am very ill, Mary,’ he said, slowly, 
‘very, very ill.’ 





“T answered that he was very ill; and 
then, in words which I cannot write 
down, what had to be said was spoken 
between him and me. Very soon he began 
to speak of the plans and the hopes that 
had been, and how they might still be real, 
but might be things of the past; and he 
approached the subject which I had been 
so strongly enjoined to intreduce. 

“*T am thankful to know, dearest,’ he 
said, ‘ that you and Ida are secured against 
the future. Meredith has forwarded my 
will to Dwarris.’ 

“T said, steadily—how could I, oh, how 
could I ?— 

“* Would you still wish us to go to Eng- 
land, if—if——’ 

“*Tf Iam not to go with you? Yes, 
love, distinctly. I wish you to have help 
with the charge of Ida.’ 

** John, I asked you, once, not to tell me 
the provisions of your will. Now, I want 
you to tell them to me. You have left all 
you possess to Ida, have you not?’ 

***No. I have made proper provision for 
you, independent of her; and I have given 
you and Dwarris a great deal of power in 
respect to her. And I have done the only 
thing you everasked me to do, my dearest— 
I have so settled your portion that it will 
revert to Ida, or her children, when—when 
you come to me.’ 

“T slid from my chair, and kneeled by 
his bedside; I laid my arm around his 
feeble head, and said to him, with my lips 
close to his : 

“*T want you to alter that condition, 
John. I want you to let me have that 
money to do as I like with it, because 
there is another right beside mine to be 
considered.’ 

“T cannot set down here—I could not, if 
it were even for my own reminding only— 
the words which we said to each other; 
the words in which he and I spoke of the 
hope that might have been, of the child 
whom he might never see, but in whom he 
should live again for me, if, indeed, he 
were going from me now. In their supreme 
sorrow, in their awful, unearthly joy and 
tenderness, in their sacred solemnity, those 
words rest in the silence of my heart, until, 
it may be, he and I shall whisper them to 
each other in eternity, where the story of 
our lives shall have been told, and its 
meaning made plain. 


“He was exceedingly exhausted when 
Dr. Gray returned, late in the evening, and 
I saw at once that, with his first glance at 
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his patient, the physician’s fears were con- | 


firmed. 
“Inthe early morning Mrs. Simcox called 


me, and I found Dr. Gray in the corridor 
outside my door. He looked exceedingly 
grave, and he held a paper in his hand. 

“* He is worse!’ I exclaimed. 

“‘« He is much worse. My dear lady, you 
will need all your courage.’ 

“*No; you must not go to him for a few 
minutes yet.’ 
you left him, Mr. Pemberton was perfectly 
conscious, and he spoke to me, of his own 


accord, of the change which it would be | 


necessary to make in his will. I told him 


I had sent for Meredith; but he grew ex- | 
tremely uneasy and distressed at the delay, | 


so much so, that I proposed, as his wishes 
might be expressed in a very simple form 
of words, that I should draw up a short 


will; that he should sign it in the pre- | 


sence of Mrs. Simcox and Reynolds ’— 
Reynolds is Dr. Gray’s servant—‘and 
thus set his mind at rest on the subject. 
I told him I considered it of the utmost 
importance that there should be no dis- 
turbance of his mind; and that, when 


Meredith came, everything could be done | 


over again if he wished. He assented at 
once. I wrote a few lines on a sheet of 


paper from his dictation; he signed the | 
document, Mrs. Simcox and Reynolds | 
affixed their signatures, and all was done.’ | 

“* Here is the will,’ he continued ; ‘you | 


had better put it in a place of safety. Do 
so at once, while I wait for you here.’ 
“T took the paper from him, and re- 


entered my room. Ona chest of drawers, | 
just inside the door, and fully visible from | 


where Dr. Gray stood, was placed my 
jewel-case: I unlocked it, laid the paper on 
the top of the first tray, without glancing 
at it, and instantly rejoined Dr. Gray. 

*“** Now I may go to him,’ I said. 

*“* Yes, you may go to him ; but it is my 
duty to prepare you for a change. 
not think he will know you.’ 


“He did know me, however, though he | 
Mr. Mere- | 
dith arrived during the day, but there | 


could no longer speak to me. 


was no need for his services. That John 
knew me long after ‘he seemed to be un- 
conscious of all around him, I know, in a 
way that I could not analyse, but he spoke 


to me audibly no more. 
* 3 


* * * 


He spoke rapidly. ‘ After | 


I do | 


| “The friends who acted for me in all 
| that had to be done afterwards were Mr. 
|Meredith and Dr. Gray. Mr. Meredith 
asked for the paper which Dr. Gray had 
handed to me, and I gave it to him. I had 
not, in the meantime, acquired any know- 
‘ledge of its contents; but Mr. Meredith 
| informed me that the document was per- 
| fectly in form, and that there would be no 
| trouble in carrying out its behests. 

“« They are of the simplest nature,’ he 
|added. ‘ Mr. Pemberton revokes his 
| former will, and leaves to you only, with- 
out reserve, and at your absolute dispo- 
sition, all his property of every kind so- 
ever.’ 

“¢ And Ida?’ I exclaimed. The entire 
confidence of my husband in me almost 
frightened me at the first moment. The 
unutterable sweetness of it came to me 
afterwards. 

“«There is no mention of her in this 
paper,’ said Mr. Meredith, ‘and it was un- 
necessary. I know the terms of the will 
which is revoked by this, and they express 
an unqualified reliance on your discretion, 
care, and affection towards her. They con- 
stitute you joint guardian of Miss Pem- 
berton with Mr. Dwarris, but this provision 
does not hold good, as it is not specified 
in the present, which gives no directions 
about the retention of any portion of the 
former will.’ 

**Do you mean,’ I asked, ‘that the 
entire disposition of my husband’s pro- 
perty is in my hands, and that no one ‘has 
any share of authority, or right, with 
me ?’ 

“<«That is my precise meaning, Mrs. 
Pemberton. You can do as you please 
| with it all, both now and in the future.’ 

“‘¢Then I presume I have the power to 
make a will, by which Mr. Dwarris would 
be placed by me in the position he would 
have held under Mr. Pemberton’s first 
will ?’ 

“* Certainly you have.’ 

“Mr. Meredith and I then proceeded to 
discuss the arrangements about Mount 
Kiera Lodge. Under my sad circum- 
stances the people to whom the place 
had been sold, and who-were to have 
taken possession in a few weeks, consented 
to waive their claim, and to permit me to 

retain the occupancy of the house until 
after the birth of my child.” 
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PULVERMACHER’S“ IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, ‘and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases Of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 

| APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 

| pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 





ESTABLISEED 1862. 


) FMOBRDEBE,R. 
‘UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


| LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOoOonDsS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


GLEN EFIBHLD 


STARCH  saeaceacmt ct i Be 


If there are any Lapis who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, | 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions | 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 


CHEORODYTN =. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN ELS 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Gi ulloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—Sce Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavutron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cott1s Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





















































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


D® ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. | DP). ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All Inyalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | _ All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-LaNceT or Hanby GuivE To 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicivg, which can be had gratis from «any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- Knowles, observed :—‘“* Jt will be an incaleulable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | pe”s0n who can read and think,” 


intelligent ‘principle, | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. 


| Acle nan, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th 
5 rgyman, writing 3 e, er da y 5th, 
DE: ROOKE S ANTI - LANCET. | 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ ANTI-LANCET,” says :—“ Of its 
| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
ion of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- | tion. It is the most — delineation I ever read of the 
ducing or exeiting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | — [> 7 . ” +, ah 

study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 

drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 

ie —— — . |}or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
{had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 


DF: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANC ET. Scarborough. ‘ i 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, D®: ROOKE’S ANTI nei LANCET. 


illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malilean, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 168 pages. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR. 


- OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES, Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 
= I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
vnvariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and [rritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; “wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 





This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most eignal success in 
ASTHMA, | CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA | CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS 
BRONCHITIS, | COUGHS, QUINSY, | And all affection’ of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold‘in Bottles, at 1s. Od., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesalg 
by — M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
* 


+ tnvalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a cop; 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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